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A BITTER PARTING. 
AN EAST ANGLIAN SKETCH. 


By Jaye GARRY. 


“ C*HEL’I let your cat in, Sarah? 1 fancy I can hear him mewin 
outside.” 

“You let him alone. If you wait a minit he'll let hisself in.” 

Sarah Lake’s speech was abrupt, but that was merely the result 
of character confirmed by habit. Had she been an earl’s daughter, 
with every advantage of rank and education, instead of a peasant’s 
wife, she could never have been moulded into a gentlewoman of soft 
manners and speech. Her large features and big frame usually gave 
the impression of a man masquerading in woman’s dress ; and her 
harsh dissonant voice was without the note of music that usually 
harmonises the roughest of masculine intonation. 

The square-faced eight-day clock, with its faint Arabic numerals, 
had just wheezed out the noontide hour, as Sarah and her husband 
were sitting down to dinner. Mrs. Nelson, her sister, from the 
neighbouring parish of Tofton, was joining them, with her bonnet on 
because she had no cap with her; but, as a concession to manners, 
the strings were untied and floated rakishly over her shoulders, 

James Lake, by the curious law of contrast that equalises so 
many things in this unequal world, was a little man with wizened 
cheeks and iron-grey hair that hung raggedly round his forehead in 
a fringe of dark silver. From beneath this fringe peered a pair of 
bright, deep-set, blue eyes, which, as he was sparing of speech, were 
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not seldom the only exponents of a mild cynicism of the kind that 
is so often allied with a large sympathetic heart—a union analogous 
to the queer good-fellowship existing between humour and pathos. 

“There !” he exclaimed, as the kitchen door slowly opened and 
the body of a big black cat came edging itself through with tail erect 
and a calm lordly deliberation that indicated his status in the house- 
hold. “ Didn’t Sairy tell ye he’d manage for hisself? Tony is as 
wise a cat as ever lived. Do you know how he done it ?” 

“No, I don’t, an’ I don’t want to,” said Mrs. Nelson shortly. 

She shared her sister’s abruptness of speech, but, being a smaller 
woman physically and mentally, it degenerated into what looked like 
a very bad temper. “I don’t care for cats, I never did. They’re 
unfaithful trech’rous things, and all the love they give you is just 
cupboard love.” 

“ Now, now,” said her brother-in-law, in his quiet voice, “ you 
mustn’t judge ’em all alike. We never had one like Tony afore; 
he’s a deal more sensible, an’ grateful too, than many a human bein’, 
to say nothin’ o’ bein’ better-tempered than most. Just you look 
here.” 

The cat had jumped to his knee, and, with arching neck and a 
gentle pressure against the hand that caressed him, signified his 
reciprocal content at the meeting. At a word from his master he 
stepped softly on to the table, giving a short low note of satisfac- 
tion ; then, digging a paw among some potatoes on Mr. Lake’s plate, 
he presently carried them daintily to his mouth with the action of 
a child eating from its hand. 

The old man’s eyes grew brighter with twinkles of delight, his 
mouth curved into fresh wrinkles of satisfaction. His undemonstra- 
tive wife too, who was in the act of drinking tea, held her cup poised 
in three fingers while she watched Tony with as much pride, though 
more successfully concealed. 

“ Ain’t that pretty now?” he asked of Mrs. Nelson triumphantly. 
“Could a child do it prettier? But he can do more’n that——” 

“Tony !” 

The cat sprang to his knee again, and gazed with green hungry 
eyes at his master, who had placed a morsel of meat between his lips. 

Tony understood. He climbed gently up Mr. Lake’s waistcoat 
to his mouth, from whence he carefully took the meat in his pink 
delicate lips ; then, turning with a spring, he carried it to the floor 
to enjoy at leisure. 

Mrs. Nelson watched this exhibition with a disgust that she did 
not attempt or wish to conceal. 
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“T s’pose ’tis because you never had no children that you make 
sech fules 0’ yourselves over cats,” she said sourly. “I couldn’t touch 
them taters if they was mine after a cat had been messin’ over ’em 
like that. Besides, I don’t think ’tis safe. I knew an old lady who 
used to feed her cat jest in the same way; she’d encourage it to eat 
from her plate and her mouth jest as you do, an’ one day when she 
didn’t feed him quite fast enough for his likin’, seein’ her troat 
movin’ wi’ swallerin’ her food, the brute sprang at it an’ tore it open. 
Of course she died of it, an’ I’ve never liked cats since.” 

James Lake was a little disconcerted at the grim story, and had 
no reply ready for the moment ; but his wife, who was always a 
match for her sister, stepped into the breach. 

“That was a nasty accident,” she said calmly in her rough 
emphatic voice, “but that cat didn’t mean no harm, poor thing. 
They allus go for anything movin’ ; look at ’em with a ball o’ wool, 
oramouse. ’Tis nothin’ but their natur.” 

“ An’ a very nasty natur too, I call it. But there, folks wi’ no 
children must be silly wi’ somethin’, an’ cats is as good as anything 
else, I s’pose.” 

“A sight better’n some children, I think,” said Mr. Lake, 
stroking tenderly the fine black fur of Tony’s back. “It’s a deal 
safer to set your affections on cats than on children. They may 
scratch your hand sometimes athout thinkin’, but they never break 
your hearts wi’ their misdoin’.” 

Later that same afternoon, when her husband had gone to work, 
and Mrs. Nelson had returned to her own home, Sarah Lake was 
standing at the back door, her dust-colour poke bonnet pushed well 
over her face as a protection from the scorching July sun. Her 
hand was curled telescope-fashion before one eye, as she peered 
anxiously across the “ piece ” they rented. 

“ My eyes aren’t so good as they were,” she muttered, “ but 
I believe that man is measurin’. I'll wait a bit; maybe he'll be 
down here directly.” 

The Lakes lived in a four-roomed cottage, situated in a peaceful 
green lane, an offshoot of the village of Northorpe, and a full mile 
away from its main street. It was a pleasant little backwater, where 
the dozen or so families lived in that amity which is the usual result 
of mutual interdependence. They criticised each other with out- 
spoken freedom, and as freely gave help to any of their number in 
trouble; in their leisure they cultivated the quarter-acre of garden 
that went with each house ; and as few of them could read they 
were sublimely, contentedly ignorant of all that went on outside 
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their charmed circle of Arcadia, which whispers from the Great 
World rarely came to disturb. 

James Lake had an important distinction from his fellows. He 
was able, chiefly owing to the lie of the land, to rent a couple of 
acres instead of the regular quarter-acre, and this, in the days 
previous to the Allotments Act, was a quite unusual stroke of luck. 
With no children, and an energetic wife, things had gone smoothly, 
and years of unremitting toil had made of those two acres of land 
a humble paradise. 

As Sarah looked out from her back door that July afternoon it 
lay stretched before her eyes like a map. To the right lay the 
“corn piece,” the shining fringes of its barley faintly stirred at 
intervals by a hot wind; to the left, a section of turnips, bright 
green and thriving ; facing the house was the big fruit-garden, the 
very heart and jewel of the whole, sloping gently upwards to a thick 
hedge which separated it from the high meadow-land beyond. What 
a garden it was! Full, almost too full, of strong young fruit-bushes, 
now gleaming with ripe gem-like berries; above them towered 
sheltering apple-trees, whose twisted and picturesque limbs, covered 
with moss and grey lichen, any horticulturist would have con- 
demned to immediate destruction. Bees hummed drowsily as 
they fared to and from their hives, sipping sweets from the wanton 
faces of the dainty China roses that, with the more useful elder- 
bushes, formed a boundary line between the corn piece and the 
garden. 

Sarah was right. The man and the boy who was helping came 
nearer, along the narrow path, and presently their measurements 
brought them before the door of the cottage. 

“Good afternune,” she commenced tentatively, looking with 
eyes that questioned the newcomer. Then, with the direct dealing 
characteristic of this strong masculine woman, she immediately 
asked, “ What might you be doin’ that for?” 

“T’m measuring the land about here,” the man replied with 
a frank pleasant glance from under his wide hat, “and it’s hot 
work a day like this. You haven’t such a thing as a glass of home- 
brewed about, I suppose ?” 

“No, we drank the last a week ago, an’ I haint brewed again 
yet,” said Sarah, who was longing to know his business on her land, 
but diplomatic enough to understand that he would be more 
inclined to tell her after quenching his thirst. ‘Could you drink 
a drop o’ mead? Tis my own make ; we keep bees, y’know.” 

“ T could drink anything just now, except water, perhaps. Water 
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isn’t healthy drink in hot weather, is it?” he said with a knowing 
twinkle. 

Sarah went into the cottage and presently returned with two 
coarse blue-rimmed yellow mugs, in which the brown syrupy liquid 
sparkled in bright bubbles. After giving one to the man, she 
handed the smaller of the two to the boy, who stood a little distance 
off, and then walked back to where the surveyor stood, and 
J anxiously waited for more news when he should have finished 
drinking. 

“Thank you,” he said heartily, as he gave her the mug; “that’s 
the best drink I’ve tasted for a long while.” 

Mrs. Lake paid no heed to his compliment by smile or word. 
She was absorbed in curiosity to know what had brought him there. 
During the five-and-forty years that she and her husband had lived 
in their cottage no person of his occupation had ever been seen on 
the land, and she feared it boded evil. 

“Who are you measurin’ for ?” she asked. 

“T’m not sure that I ought to tell you,” he replied ; ‘* however, if 
I do, you mustn’t make a song of it. The Asylum people are in 
treaty for all the land about here. As good as bought it, I fancy, 
from what I hear.” 

A dull unformed fear gripped at Sarah’s heart, though her grim 
weather-lined face was still impassive. ‘“ What do they want wi’ the 
land ?” she asked sharply. 

“Why, to build a new Asylum on, of course. The old one isn’t 
half big enough ; they’re always having to turn lunatics away.” 

“Then I s’pose,” said Sarah slowly, as the dim horror took 
shape in her brain, and flitted before her mental vision like a night- 
mare, “I s’pose we shan’t be able to rent the land next year.” 

“No, I don’t think you will, nor your cottage either for the 
matter of that. But there’s one comfort, you'll all be in the same 
boat ; every one in the lane ‘ll have to turn out and all the cottages 
will be pulled down ; except one or two of the best perhaps, that 
they'll keep for the Asylum servants.” 

But the “comfort” contained in the latter half of his sentence 
fell on deaf ears. Sarah Lake, engrossed by the agonising thought 
that they would have to leave their land and cottage, turned into her 
house, entirely forgetful of the young man, who, telling the boy to 
place his empty mug on the window-sill, resumed his work. 

Sarah sat down in her straight-backed chair beside the fireless 
grate. Her light blue eyes, beginning to be veiled by the impalpable 
film wherewith age quenches the fire that lights up youth, stared 
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vacantly into space ; her hands were laid awkwardly in her lap, which 
was still covered by the blue check working-apron that she usually 
laid aside when sitting down, and the horrible sentence “ we must 
leave land and cottage” kept racing with dull persistence through 
her brain. Presently her thoughts cleared, arranged themselves, 
and she began to realise all that this dreadful change, this upheaval, 
would mean to them. The land was more than an allotment to 
Sarah and her husband ; more than a spot hallowed by all the sweet 
remembrances of early married life; it was a barrier, a shield 
between them and the gaunt spectres Want and Dependence that 
make old age an Age of Terror for the poor. Week by week during 
the summer the produce of their holding—fruit, vegetables, butter, 
honey—had been carted by Mike, their donkey, to Campsey the 
market town, and the resulting gains jealously added to the growing 
hoard that was to keep them from the workhouse when James could 
no longer work for a master. Besides, with the garden, they could 
have gone on earning indefinitely, far into the eventide of life—but 
it was all over now. 

She sat there, staring with unseeing eyes at a shaft of yellow 
sunlight that had fallen slantwise through the door, till her husband 
came in to tea at six o’clock, oblivious of the fact that the fire was 
still unlighted, and that no preparations had been made for tea. 

**Oh, you’re home,” she remarked dully. ‘ Are you arly?” 

“Arly? No; ’tis past six o’clock. When are we goin’ to hev 
tea?” 

“ Dear me !” she exclaimed, starting up hurriedly, ‘‘ I’d forgotten 
all about tea. I shorn’t be long a-gettin’ it ready.” 

With her usual capable precision she set to work, replying only 
in monosyllables to her husband’s remarks, keeping back the dread- 
ful information with her accustomed self-command, till, as she said 
to herself, “‘ James had made a good tea.” 

She ate nothing herself, and to her husband’s inquiries murmured 
indistinctly of headache. But when the meal was finished and 
James sat stroking the cat between the intervals of feeding it with 
some choice morsel, his wife remarked : 

T’ve heered some bad news to-day, James.” 

“Oh,” he said quietly, ‘‘ what is it?” 

Perhaps the firm self-control that each possessed was the greatest 
bond of likeness between this couple who were outwardly so unlike. 
As she told her story, which, commonplace as it might be to the 
outside world, was to these old people the tragic uprooting of all 
they held dearest, he went on mechanically smoothing the cat’s fur, 
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though his withered hand trembled slightly, and the red had faded 
for a moment from his wrinkled cheeks. 

‘Well, well,” he said patiently, with a touch of bitterness, “ the 
land is theirs to do what they like wi’ it. We shell jest hev to do 
as we're bid, like other poor folks.” 

“ We shall likely hev six months’ notice, the man said this after- 
nune ; time to look about for another house,” answered his wife, 
anxious to make the best of it to her husband. 

“Empty housen are allus scarce round about here, as scarce as 
piebald sparrers ; and if all the Lane folks are wantin’ housen too ! 
Hows’ever, we must do the best we can, but ’twill be a bad day’s 
work for us when we hev to go.” 


The six months’ notice came at Michaelmas, to be carried into 
effect the following Lady-day. Seven other families had notice to 
quit at the same time, and, as James Lake had foretold, every empty 
house in that and the neighbouring parish of Tofton could have been 
let twice over. In common with many others, they had been obliged 
to arrange for a temporary refuge with relatives while they waited for 
their turn as the cottages became vacant. 

It was a sad autumn and winter. Each crop they garnered 
reminded them sorrowfully that it was the last they would ever 
gather there ; with grief they burnt the bee-hives, because no one in 
that desolated spot could be induced to take them, and Sarah Lake 
looked on with grim face and an aching heart as the dealer in second- 
hand furniture from Campsey carried away the horsehair sofa that 
after many years of married life had been proudly added to the 
furniture of their roomy kitchen. That, and many other cherished 
household goods, had to go because they would have to lodge with 
Mrs. Nelson for a while—months, or even years it might be, before 
they could secure a cottage—and her small rooms and shed could 
only store a portion of the Lakes’ belongings. 

It was a bitter day at the end of March when James and Sarah 
Lake said a final good-bye to their old home. A cutting east wind 
had brought with it a black, bone-searching frost, and Mike, the 
grey donkey, flicked his long ears and stamped with his fore-hoofs 
as he waited with the stolid patience of his kind at the little front 
gate while numerous odd parcels were packed in the cart. 

“Where’s Tony?” asked Mrs. Lake of her husband. “ P’raps 
he’d like a drink o’ milk afore I put him in the basket.” 

Don’t you bother about Tony, I'll see a’ter him,” answered 
her husband, who, in his round felt hat and Sunday velveteen 
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coat, felt rather over-dressed to be doing much in the way of 
assisting. 

“Werry well, I'll jest leave him to you; only mind you don’t 
forget him.’ 

“TI shorn’t do that, you may be werry sure,” was his quiet reply. 

The next half-hour was a busy one with Mrs. Lake, who, with 
precise method, went round to every part of the house and sheds to 
see that nothing was left behind. When she had satisfied hersel 
that the smallest of their possessions had been removed, she put on 
her bonnet, wrapped her grey duffel shawl methodically around her 
gaunt figure, and locked the door behind her. 

“James! James!” she called. “Are you ready?” 

There was no answer. ‘“ Drat the man, wherever is he got to? 
I s’pose he’s lookin’ after Tony.” She walked down to the big five- 
barred cart-gate and looked up the lane. 

“ Why, if that ain’t James comin’ from the road! I wonder where 
he’s bin trapeesin’ off to jest as we wanted to get away,” she said to 
herself ; and as he came nearer she asked sharply, 

“‘ Wherever have you bin, James? Everything is in the cart, an’ 
I shouldn’t wonder if the dickey worn’t half perished, standin’ so 
long i’ the cold.” 

James looked up wearily for an instant without speaking, and 
then followed her into the garden. 

“Is it Tony you’ve bin after?” she asked, her voice still sharp 
with the annoyance that the grief of parting and the irritating cold 
were producing between them. 

“Yes, I’ve bin after Tony,” he answered slowly in a dreary 
monotone. 

‘Well, where is he? Can’t you find him ?” 

** No, Sairy,” said the old man, “we shan’t never find him no 
more. I took him through Bate’s Cranely to the river and——” (his 
voice broke a little)—‘ I—I put him out o’ the way.” 

“What do you mean ?” she asked in alarm. ‘ You don’t mean 
to tell me you’ve drownded him.” 

** Yes, missus,” he answered with a sad decision, “that’s what 
I ha’ done. I drownded him.” 

“Drownded Tony!” exclaimed Sarah. ‘‘ However could you? 
Whatever wor you a thinkin’ of?” 

“Well, I don’t want to hurt your feelin’s, but I shouldn’t ha’ 
liked him to live under the same roof as your sister Mary. She’s 
sour as a crab, that’s what she is, as sour asacrab. She couldn't 
ha’ bin kind to him, ’taint in her natur ; an’ suner ’an see him ill- 
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treated wi’ sly kicks an’ the like, I thought ’twould come easier 
for me to get rid of him myself. But there, Sairy bor, I never done 
sech a hard day’s work i’ my life. I cried like a child when the 
pore dumb thing looked up at me an’ mewed, an’ tried to get away ; 
from me that wouldn’t ha’ harmed him for the world . . . only he 
didn’t know . . . an’ I felt jest like a murderer. . . .” 

Large tears were coursing down Sarah’s tanned cheeks as she 
said brokenly. 

“He was a butiful cat; sech a good faithful crittur. But there, 
James bor, ’tis no use frettin’ ; p’raps when we get to a house of our 
own agin we might happen on another one like him.” 

“No,” answered her husband, with a world of regret in his voice, 
‘we shall never find pore Tony’s like agin——an’—an’ we shall 
never keep another cat !” 
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TOTTENHAM STREET THEATRE. 
1780-1903 


*‘ Why, every plank and panel of that house for me had magic in it.” 
ELIA. 


NOTHER palatial temple of Thespis has been opened in 

London. It stands on the site of the old Prince of Wales’s 

Theatre, and is quite close to the projected “tube” railway station 
in Tottenham Court Road. 

Thus “the old order changeth, yielding place to new.” Less 
than two hundred years ago—in the year 1727—the magistrates of 
Middlesex, assembled in quarter sessions at Hicks’s Hall, denounced 
as “rogues and vagabonds” certain “‘ common players of interludes ” 
who were accustomed “to erect booths and to exhibit and act 
drolls” at Tottenham Court. Thither the townsfolk in summer 
resorted when in quest of “ cakes and creame” at the sylvan village 
and ancient manor of Toten Court, the site of which is now occupied 
by the Adam and Eve public-house at the corner of Hampstead 
Road. 

But, despite the magisterial prohibition, the Tottenham Court 
fair was held in August 1727, and in the same month for several 
years after. In 1730 there are records of performances at “ Rey- 
nold’s Great Theatrical Booth ” ; and in 1748 Daniel French’s Amphi- 
theatre was a great attraction. Writing in 1773 J. T. Smith in his 
“Book for a Rainy Day” reports that Mr. Yates and several other 
eminent performers deserted the empty benches of Drury Lane and 
played at Tottenham Court in booths—each identified by the name 
of its principal occupant—to which the public were admitted at 6d. 
a head. 

This migration of players from the patent theatre seems to have 
suggested the building of a permanent place of public entertainment 
in the neighbourhood. At any rate, the Earl of Sandwich is credited 
with such suggestion ; and in 1780, one Francis Pasquali was in 
possession of concert rooms in Tottenham Street, the outer walls of 
which remained until their demolition at the end of 1903. Francis 
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Pasquali is described as the father of a once celebrated singer, and 
presumably he was related to Nicolo Pasquali, an Italian composer 
and writer, who flourished in London and Edinburgh during the 
first half of the 18th century. He died in 1757. 

Pasquali does not seem to have long carried on the concert 
rooms, for subsequently they were known as Hyde’s; and then, 
in 1786, under lease dated April 26 and granted by Pasquali and 
another (the architect of the old Opera House in the Haymarket), 
the premises passed into the hands of the Directors of the Concerts 
of Ancient Music. 

Thus the Prince of Wales’s Theatre, as it was known during the 
latter part of its existence, was undoubtedly the oldest place of 
public entertainment in London until its recent disappearance. 

Parts of the walls of Sadler’s Wells may have stood for longer 
time, but that house has undergone such frequent changes that it is 
hard to say which is old and which is new. To set the matter at 
rest, however, it may be as well to state that Sadler’s Wells, which 
dates from the time of Elizabeth, was built upon the site of an 
“ orchestra” established in 1683 by a surveyor of highways named 
Sadler. The original wooden building was replaced by one of brick 
by the then proprietor, Rosoman, in 1765 ; and substantially—after 
many minor alterations—it was reconstructed by Mrs. Bateman in 
1879. It was then called New Sadler’s Wells, but the present title 
is Old Sadler’s Wells ; and it may be taken for granted that there 
still remain parts of the building erected by Rosoman, in which case 
its antiquity would be greater than that of the Tottenham Street 
Theatre by some fifteen years. 

No other theatre remaining in London at the end of 1903 could 
date back to the eighteenth century. What remains of the theatre 
last built as Drury Lane is “the noblest Roman of them all.” It 
goes back to 1812. Covent Garden is comparatively modern ; the 
Haymarket on its present site has existed since 1821; and the 
Lyceum (thrice rebuilt before its recent demolition) was not known 
as a theatre before 1790. All the other places of theatrical enter- 
tainment in London are more or less new. 

It is strange that such a squalid thoroughfare as Tottenham 
Street should be intimately associated with artistic developments of 
which the nation has now great reason to be proud. But such is 
the case. For in Tottenham Street there lived and worked one of 
the founders of the school of English landscape painting, and there 
certainly took place the first recognised public performances of 
English music. 
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Starving amid the opulence and patronage of inferior artists, and 
occupying the first and second floors of a mean house almost 
destitute of furniture, Richard Wilson last lived in London to look 
upon the building of what soon became the King’s Concert Rooms. 
He was, with Gainsborough, unquestionably the founder of the 
English landscape school. Unappreciated during his lifetime and 
mostly selling his pictures wet from the easel to pawnbrokers, his 
work is now highly prized, and he is represented in the National 
Gallery by no less than eleven masterpieces. He it was who 
prepared the way for Turner. In his declining years he was enabled 
to leave Tottenham Street by inheritance of a small estate in Wales. 
But he was weak and worn: only for a little while he languished in 
unaccustomed luxury, expiring in May 1782, in the sixty-ninth year 
of his age. 

It was in 1786 that the concerts of ancient music were established 
in Tottenham Street, and at this date ladies were first admitted as 
subscribers. His Majesty King George III. and Queen Charlotte 
took great interest in the concerts, and, together with the elder 
princesses, were frequently present at the performances. His 
Majesty, indeed, upon several occasions selected the programme of 
music, in which the compositions of Handel invariably predominated ; 
and for the accommodation of the royal family a “‘ superb box” was 
built in the “new rooms” at Tottenham Street. Here the concerts 
of ancient music were continued in the early part of each year until 
1795, when differences of opinion prevailed and the performances 
were transferred to the concert room of the Opera House, Haymarket, 
and subsequently, in 1804, to the Hanover Square Rooms. 

Tottenham Street was not, however, bereft of royal and dis- 
tinguished patronage. The building vacated by those who first 
made concerts fashionable was secured by another section of the 
élite of society—a most curious coterie called “The Picnic Club.” 
It took its name from the circumstance that everyone drew lots as to 
what should be his or her share of the entertainment. The club 
consisted exclusively of leaders of fashion, including the Prince of 
Wales, Lady Buckinghamshire—foremost in this as in gaming, Lord 
Cholmondeley, “Old Q.” the Duke of Queensberry, Lady Salisbury, 
Lady Jersey, Mrs. Fitzherbert, and many others. 

“The Picnic Club met last night for the first time in the 
Tottenham Street Rooms,” says the “‘ Morning Herald” of March 16, 
1802. Further, we are told : 

“The entertainment commenced with a Prologue by Col. Greville 
which was followed by a French Proverb. An act of the ‘ Bedlamites, 
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a piece translated from the French for the occasion, was then 
performed. A French Proverb and an Epilogue succeeded, and the 
whole concluded with a Picnic Supper, provided from atavern. The 
company was not numerous, though 300 cards of invitation were 
issued. Madame Parisot, a famous ballet dancer of the time, dis- 
approving of the di¢fant project, refused to take any part in the 
performance. It being apprehended that the public peace might be 
disturbed by this irregular assemblage, the Bow Street officers held 
themselves in readiness to act during the whole of the evening, but, 
happily, there was no occasion for their services.” 

The fact of the supper being ordered from a tavern marks, as 
much as anything, the manners of the times, The Picnics lasted for 
less than a year. For some reason the members moved to the 
Argyle Rooms, then most highly proper and fashionable; and the 
end of the Club is recorded in the “Times” of February 28, 1803. 
But whilst in existence the Picnics created a great furore in the 
fashionable world. One can hardly believe, as recorded by Mr. 
John Timbs, that their histrionic celebrity was such as to render 
“them objects of alarm to the professional actors of the day”; but 
it is certainly true that the performances of the society afforded 
subjects for some of the most amusing caricatures of Gillray. “The 
Picnic Orchestra” is exceedingly quaint, by reason of its contrasts. 
Lord Valletort, “the neatest of little eaux,” and the smallest man in 
the Club, is playing the ’cello; Lord Cholmondeley, who was very 
tall and stout, plays the flute ; Lady Buckinghamshire, whose embon- 
point Gillray never spared, is accompanying at the piano; and Lady 
Salisbury, who from her love of the chase is frequently satirised 
under the name of Diana, is performing on the hunting horn. 

The newspapers of the period are full of the strange performances 
of the Picnics ; and for some time afterwards fashionable amateurs 
continued to find a home in Tottenham Street at the house called in 
1803 the Dilettante Theatre. 

Prior to being opened as the Tottenham Street Theatre, the 
building was in 1807, or early in the following year, like the Olympic 
converted into a sort of circus, in behalf of a popular performer 
known as Master Saunders, who excelled in equestrian performances, 
which had then become quite a craze. But it never in this respect 
rivalled Astley’s, nor as the Temple of Varieties, which was also its 
title for a time, was it in any sense a success. 

In 1810 the ownership passed to one Paul, a retired pawnbroker 
—possibly one of those who made money out of poor Wilson’s 
pictures—and he appears to have been the first to open the place as 
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a regular theatre on Easter Monday in that year. The attraction 
was a burletta founded upon “Love in a Village,” in which his wife 
played the principal part of Rosetta. The speculation was, however, 
a failure. The ex-pawnbroker lost all his money, and his wife retired 
from the stage. 

In the years prior to 1820, during the period of the mental 
incapacity of King George III., the house became the Regency 
Theatre. Then it was again called the Tottenham Street Theatre ; 
subsequently the West London Theatre, and it was here that 
S. Beverley, the father of a well-known theatrical family, made a 
bold bid for public favour. At least two actors of distinction, both 
of whom became managers on their own account, were recruits in his 
service. 

One of them was Robert Keeley, who joined the company before 
he was twenty, in the year 1817. He played for two seasons in low 
comedy, the honours of which he shared with Harry Beverley. 

The other was Benjamin Webster, and the story of his early 
associations he once told at a theatrical dinner. Unable to find 
employment in town, Webster was temporarily engaged by Beverley 
for the Croydon Theatre, where he did duty as leader of the 
orchestra at a salary of a guinea a week. In 1818 he came to 
Tottenham Street to play Henry Morland in the “ Heir-at-Law,” 
which, to avoid legal proceedings, was called “The Lord’s Warming 
Pan.” 

Others engaged at this period were Goss, Santer, Strickland, 
Osborn, Lewis Mortimer, and Thomas James Serle, the latter a 
prolific playwright, afterwards leading man for Edmund Kean at 
Covent Garden, Shakespearian lecturer throughout the country, and 
one of the actual founders as well as honorary secretary of the 
Dramatic Authors’ Society. 

At this stage it is interesting to glance at the position of the 
outlying theatres in London at the end of the first quarter of the 
nineteenth century. Except at the patent theatres the legitimate 
drama could not legally be performed unless at least five songs or 
concerted pieces were introduced in each act. Hence came the 
burlettas. The privileged theatres were Drury Lane, Covent Garden, 
and the “little house” in the Haymarket. The Adelphi and the 
Olympic were opened under the license of the Lord Chamberlain 
during the six winter months. The other theatres existed under 
t licenses granted by the magistrates of their respective counties 
| (according to the Act of the twenty-fifth George II.), which were in 
force all the year round, a privilege of which some availed themselves. 
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Easter Monday was the grand time of opening for the summer season, 
and it terminated about October or November; but some of the 
theatres reopened at Christmas and continued their winter season 
until Passion Week. They all commenced at 6.30 or 7 o’clock, and 
concluded not before 11 P.M. The prices of admission were the 
same in all: boxes, 4s.; pit, 2s.; gallery, 1s.; and most of them 
took half-price. The Lord Chamberlain’s license authorised enter- 
tainments more nearly approaching legitimate drama than that 
granted by the magistrates. The performances of all, however, were 
much about the same. 

Early in the twenties, when George IV. was king, the reins of 
management at the West London Theatre were assumed by Mr. 
John Brunton, a gentleman with experience of more than one 
provincial circuit. His daughter Elizabeth (afterwards Mrs. Yates, 
and the mother of the late Edmund Yates) was one of the leading 
stars, and she became, according to Mr. John Hollingshead, “the 
most pleasing and effective melodramatic actress of her time.” Mr. 
J. R. Planché has given a description of the theatre at this time, and 
he speaks of the pit as “about as dark and dismal a den as ever 
sheltered the children of Thespis.” Notwithstanding, however, the 
patronage of fashionable folk was frequently afforded. 

During two seasons (1823-24) it was at this theatre that the first 
of modern French companies found a home in London, and here in 
England the great actor, Frederick Lemaitre, made his début. 

Afterwards Thomas Dibdin essayed to run this house. It was 
one of his earliest attempts at management after the great success of 
his ‘Mother Goose” pantomime at Covent Garden. At one time, 
from his voluminous writings, he enjoyed an income of 1,500/. a 
year, but ultimately he became practically a beggar by reason of 
theatrical speculation. He survived until 1841, and at a convivial 
gathering once wrote his own epitaph : 

Longing, while living, for laurels and bays, 
Under this willow a poor poet days ; 
With little to censure, and less to praise, 


He wrote twelve dozen and three score plays— 
He finished his ‘‘ Life ” and went his ways. 


Two hundred and four plays, and Tom Dibdin’s father wrote 
twelve hundred songs ! 

With the accession of William IV., in 1830, the theatre was re- 
christened the Queen’s, thus assuming the patronage of Queen 
Adelaide. Apparently at this time it was managed for a syndicate 
by Mr. George Macfarren, the father of the late Sir George, who was 
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Principal of the Royal Academy of Music, and of Mr. Walter Mac- 
farren, who is still attached to the same institution and believed to 
be the oldest living pianoforte teacher of any eminence in the world. 

Mr. George Macfarren, senr., was a fairly prolific dramatic author 
as well as a theatrical critic. In some “Random Recollections,” 
published in 1879, the late Walter Lacy gives an amusing account of 
his first introduction to him. 

Walter Lacy describes himself as “a most indolent medical 
student of some twenty summers,” when as an amateur he had twice 
appeared on the boards—once at the Pavilion and once at the old 
Garrick Theatre. Then came the eventful day—big with fate—on 
which he was informed in the dissecting room that a gentleman in a 
hackney carriage wanted to speak to him. Thus he tells the story: 

“The occupant of the hackney carriage, evidently a Yankee, ad- 
dressed me thus: ‘ Are you the young gentleman that wants to act ? 

*T replied, drawing myself up, ‘I have acted both in tragedy and 
comedy.’ 

“ Well,’ said the American, ‘my wife, that’s Madame Celeste, is 
just going to play the “‘ French Spy,” and we want a young actor to 
play her lover, Major Lafont.’ 

“<T’m ready,’ said I, and springing into the coach was conveyed 
to the Tottenham Street Theatre, then the Queen’s, where I was 
introduced to a committee of actors, and forthwith engaged at a 
nominal salary of two guineas under the management of Macfarren, 
father to my present Principal at the Royal Academy of Music, 
where I have been Professor of Elocution sixteen years last Christmas. 
The parts played by me at shortest notice were the said French 
major ; Selbourne, in ‘A Roland for an Oliver’; and Baron Long- 
ville, in ‘The Foundling of the Forest,’ which last part was presented 
to me by Haynes, the author of the ‘ French Spy,’ who played under 
the name of Norton, at four o’clock on that afternoon, with an urgent 
request that I would oblige the company by playing the same night. 

‘**In my ignorance and delight at being among them I went into 
an adjoining public-house, kept by Perkins, a retired prize-fighter, 
ordered some tea with eggs and bacon and set to at the words, 
getting through the first part of the performance comfortably enough, 
when I became confused and was pushed about into the various 
situations and prompted through the remainder of the piece. 

“The company being on the sharing system, my first Saturday 
yielded me exactly half-a-crown (a magnificent sum) which Dillon, 
the father of the popular tragedian, made me instantly melt in beer, 
to pay my footing on the boards to the thirsty company. 
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“ As no ‘ ghost’ walked (that is, there was no treasury) the follow- 
ing Saturday, a meeting was called, and Mr. Macfarren, with a nice 
regard to the claims of his company, announced that we were at 
liberty to take ticket nights, waiving his right to half the receipts, by 
which liberal concession my pockets were soon replenished.” 

This account of the first regular engagement of Walter Lacy is 
confirmed by some correspondence of his published by the late 
Clement Scott in “The Drama of To-day and Yesterday.” Writing 
in 1880 to this recently deceased dramatic critic, he says he 
“ first appeared as a poor player at the Tottenham Street Theatre, 
called at that time the Queen’s, as the stage lover of the gazelle- 
eyed Celeste, when she fascinated the town as the French Spy.” 
He adds : “Some half a century ago the Tottenham Street Theatre, 
let me tell you, was fashionably upholstered, and the act-drop painted 
by Clarkson Stanfield, a copy of which, or one very similar, enriches 
the walls of the Garrick Club. The stage was adorned by Mrs. 
Nisbett, Mrs. Waylett, Gentleman Green, and Handsome Forrester ; 
and I remember Madame Vestris and her Olympic Company staying 
there, and others of great note.” 

More is deserved about “the highly respectable management of 
Mr. Macfarren ”—to quote ‘‘ An Old Boy,” who wrote on “ Suburban 
Play-going” in the “Daily News” towards the end of 1885. 
Amongst his literary labours were the librettos of two operas by his 
talented son ; and in 1831, apparently in some hope of founding 
a home for English lyric works, he caused to be given a noticeable 
performance of “ Acis and Galatea.” To witness this opera was the 
occasion of Walter Macfarren’s first visit to the theatre—he was then 
only five years of age—and it is said that it was his humming of the 
airs he had heard that thus early drew attention to his musical 
talent. Amongst those taking part in the performance were “ Mrs. 
Glover, Mrs. Humby, and E. Seguin, and Green and Mr. Tilbury.” 

A tragedy in real life has to be recorded in connection with the 
Tottenham Street Theatre towards the close of 1832. Itis an almost 
forgotten incident which embittered the declining days of Grimaldi, 
“the Garrick of Clowns.” In the “ Memoirs of Grimaldi,” edited by 
Charles Dickens, we are told that on the thirtieth birthday of his 
only son, a most dissolute fellow, he was waited upon by the then 
lessee of the Queen’s Theatre and offered an engagement at 44 a 
week. The offer was accepted, and Grimaldi junr., who had every 
opportunity of following in his father’s footsteps, was to create a part 
called Black Czesar on Monday, November 25, 1832. 

Nothing was heard of him for some days. Then it was rumoured 
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he had relapsed into his old ways. On December 11th his father 
learnt that he was dead. An inquest was held, and it was proved 
that his premature and exceedingly painful end resulted from 
the natural consequences of a mis-spent life. In point of fact, 
Grimaldi junr. died in a state of wild and furious madness. His 
mind gave way, and his body was putrid with disease aggravated by 
excessive drink. The tragedy was enacted at a neighbouring public 
‘house—it is said in Pitt Street, but there is none in that thorough- 
fare, although there were three at corners of the block on which the 
theatre stood. The remains of the misguided young man were 
interred in the adjacent burial ground of Whitefield’s Tabernacle. 
His father outlived him as a confirmed invalid for nearly five years. 

For a time during the thirties the theatre attained a transitory 
celebrity as the home of burlesque. It was then known as the 
“Fitzroy.” The experiment was made by members of the Mayhew 
family. Henry Mayhew, whose birth in 1812 very nearly took place 
in a private box at Covent Garden during a pantomime, was as a boy 
sent to sea. Returning, he was articled to his father, a solicitor ; 
but forsook the law for sheep-farming in Wales. Of this he also 
tired, and then entered into partnership with Mr. Gilbert A’Beckett 
at the Tottenham Street Theatre. It is said that their joint fortune 
was sixpence, and two or three manuscript pieces. 

At the Fitzroy, however, was produced “The Wandering 
Minstrel,” a farce which remained exceedingly popular for some- 
thing like twenty years. To-day, Henry Mayhew is remembered as the 
originator of “ Punch,” and as the first to call attention to “ London 
Labour and the London Poor.” 

A brother, Edward, was actor by night and scene-painter by 
day. In addition, he was his own carpenter, his own musician, and 
frequently his own harlequin, and, when he had nothing else to do, 
would amuse himself by writing his own pieces. Of these, the farce, 
“ Make your Wills,” was not unknown to fame. 

Writing in October 1836, the author of “‘ The Great Metropolis,” 
—a couple of volumes devoted to theatres, clubs, gaming-houses, 
and newspapers—says of the Queen’s Theatre : 

“ About two years since, after having ruined several proprietors, 
and been often shut up for want of anyone sufficiently adventurous 
to engage in the speculation, it was taken by the Messrs. Bond, who 
refitted it up in a very elegant and comfortable manner at consider- 
able expense. They then opened it, ostensibly under the entire 
management of Mrs. Nisbett, and with a much more effective 
company than had ever before graced its boards, when notwith- 
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standing the raising of prices of admission to double the previous 
prices, a very successful campaign was commenced, which lasted for 
five or six months. After that time it was again subjected to a 
series of reverses, which ended in the secession of ‘the fair widow’ 
and her two sisters. Of late it has been understood to be one of 
the worst theatrical speculations which has, for some years, been 
made on a small scale. It is only a small house, and is incapable 
of containing more than 600 or 700 persons with any measure of 
comfort.” 

It may be added that the beautiful Mrs. Nisbett started her 
season in 1835; she was followed by Mrs. Waylett, for whom 
Colonel Addison found the money; and by Mdme. Vestris, as 
mentioned by Walter Lacy. Others also experimented, including 
Mr. George Wild ; but the end of all experiments was the same— 
failure. 

For more than twenty years from 1840 the property was owned 
by Mr. Charles James, a well-known scenic artist, and he contrived 
to obtain some income from it as a theatre of the cheaper class, the 
fare provided being decidedly of the “blood and thunder ” type. 
Still, there were a few enrolled under the James management whose 
names are not forgotten—Mr. and Mrs. John Parry, for example. 
That others were influenced by this house even in its most degenerate 
days may be learnt from a recently pub ‘ished autobiography of the 
late Wilson Barrett. His infatuation for the footlights commenced 
with the receipt of a “pass out” check for the “ Dusthole.” This 
was in the fifties, during the period of Charles Kean’s management 
of the Princess’s. Wilson Barrett says he “haunted the theatre and 
adored the performers and the pieces, feeling sure that nothing of 
its kind could be better.” 

Some time since it was stated in “Notes and Queries” that 
amongst the recruits in the service of Mr. James was Miss Marie 
Wilton, and that she appeared in 1855 as a sailor in a lurid drama 
entitled “The Life and Death of Leo Cantor ; or the Mysteries of 
Bordercleugh Abbey, and the Negro Slave’s Revenge.” But there 
must be some mistake, as Lady Bancroft distinctly states in “On 
and Off the Stage,” that she left Bristol for London to open as Henri 
to Mr. Dillon’s “ Belphegor ” at the Lyceum Theatre. This was not 
until September 15, 1856. 

Miss Marie Wilton did pay one visit to the Queen’s Theatre 
before becoming joint tenant with Mr. Henry J. Byron. But it was 
as spectator, and this account of her visit will well serve as an intro- 
duction to the one cheerful chapter in the history of the theatre : 
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‘Mr. and Mrs. Byron and myself occupied a private box, and saw 
the performance. It was a well-conducted, clean little house, but, 
oh, the audience! My heart sank! Some of the occupants of the 
stalls (the price of admission was, I think, one shilling) were engaged 
between the acts in devouring oranges (their faces being buried in 
them), and drinking ginger-beer. Babies were being rocked to 
sleep or smacked to be quiet, which proceeding, in many cases, 
had an opposite effect! A woman looked up to our box, and seeing 
us staring aghast, with, I suppose, an expression of horror on my 
face, first of all ‘took a sight’ at us, and then shouted: ‘ Now, 
then, you three stuck-up ones, come out of that, or I’ll send this ’ere 
orange at your ’eds.’ Mr. Byron went to the back of the box and 
laughed until we thought he would be ill. He said my face was a 
study. ‘Oh, Byron,’ I exclaimed, ‘do you think that people from 
the West End will ever come into those seats?’ ‘No,’ he replied, 
‘not ¢hose seats.’ ” 

“ Dear little house, every brick of which I loved,” writes Lady 
Bancroft in “On and Off the Stage,” when saying farewell to the old 
Prince of Wales’s Theatre. The apostrophe is a happy one ; for at 
the Tottenham Street Theatre thus finally rechristened, with gracious 
approval of our present King, Miss Marie Wilton found first of all 
a husband, and then, with his assistance, achieved both fame and 
fortune. This was the result of their joint work for the theatre— 
work which has done more to raise the status of the stage, to increase 
the emoluments of actors, and to reflect credit upon the British 
drama than that accomplished by any other management. 

The old Queen’s Theatre was leased in joint partnership by Miss 
Marie Wilton and Mr. Henry J. Byron for a term of two years from 
Easter 1865. The capital at command was thesum of £1,000. The 
theatre was “‘ taken very much to pieces, cleaned, painted, reseated, re- 
decorated, and furnished” in pale blue. This practically absorbed 
the available funds of the new lessees. But success attended the 
interpris from the commencement, the curtain appropriately rising 
on “A Winning Hazard,” a one-act play by Mr. Wooler. The 
opening programme also included “a new and original operatic 
burlesque extravaganza” by Mr. Byron, in which Miss Marie Wilton 
appeared, and the farce of ‘Vandyke Brown.” Mr. Bancroft 
made his London dé/ut in the first piece, and Mr. John Clarke 
played the principal part in the last. 

For subsequent productions Mr. John Hare and Miss Sophie 
Larkin joined the company, both these distinguished artists then 
making their first appearance in London. A supremely important 
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event in the first season was the introduction of Mr. T. W. Robertson 
to read his comedy called “Society.” It was promptly produced, 
and soon became the talk of the town. Henceforward, Miss Marie 
Wilton gave up burlesque, and the little house in Tottenham Street 
became the recognised home of Robertsonian drama—sometimes 
described by envious critics as “the teacup and saucer school.” In 
the next succeeding years, ‘ Ours,” “ Caste,” “ Play,” and “ School,” 
were successfully launched, all of them running for over 100 nights, 
and the last mentioned very much longer, which in those days was 
considered something phenomenal. In the meantime Miss Marie 
Wilton had become Mrs. Bancroft, although her husband’s name did 
not appear as joint lessee and manager until the season of 1877-78. 

Before this time the tide of prosperity was in full flood. The 
death of Robertson early in 1871 necessitated some alteration in the 
character of the programme; and from an ambitious revival of 
“Money,” in the following year, it became the rule that no expense 
should be spared in any new production. This entailed an increase 
in the prices of admission to the theatre. In 1868 admission to the 
stalls had been raised from 6s. to 7s., and to the pit from 1s. 6d. to 
2s. ; and six years later the still bolder step was taken of putting up 
the price of the stalls to ros., and charges for admission to other 
parts of the house accordingly. This innovation resulted in the 
production of “The School for Scandal,” despite its costly staging, 
being regarded by the management as “a success of the first rank,” 
and the wisdom of it was justified in the next season by the failure 
of “The Merchant of Venice,” which ran only thirty-six nights at a 
cost to the producers of some £3,000. 

As instance of the great change which had come over things 
theatrical, and for which the Bancrofts were chiefly responsible, 
it may be mentioned that on the revival of “Caste” in 1879 Mr. 
George Honey was paid £60 a week for a six months’ engagement 
as against only £18 per week upon its original production in 1867. 

The prosperous career of the Bancrofts at the Prince of Wales’s 
Theatre closed with a revival of “Ours,” on January 29, 1880, and 
two days later they opened at the Haymarket Theatre, a fresh lease 
of which was obtained on condition that £10,000 was spent upon 
rebuilding the interior. For five years only was this new venture 
prosecuted, and of the financial success achieved a notion may be 
gathered from a statement by Mr. Bancroft that, notwithstanding 
the large amount expended in reconstruction, the Haymarket 
enterprise ‘‘ resulted in almost doubling the sum we had realised 
at the Prince of Wales’s Theatre.” The farewell performance took 
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place on July 20, 1885, little more than twenty years after the 
production of a “ A Winning Hazard.” The night wasa memorable 
one ; probably never before had such a representative and dis- 
tinguished audience assembled within the walls of a theatre. 

In all the Bancrofts gave nearly 3,000 performances of the 
Robertson comedies, all of which first saw the light in Tottenham 
Street. Robertson, in fact, counting rehearsals and deducting 
Sundays, represented the evenings of ten years of life—more than 
half the period of the Bancroft management. In the ratio of 
success, “School” was easily first, ‘‘Ours” second, and “ Caste” 
third. “School” was, indeed, the most conspicuous success 
achieved by the Bancrofts either for one or more runs at either or 
both theatres. Counting collective runs, “Ours” was second; 
“Diplomacy ” (also produced at the Prince of Wales’s) third ; 
and “ Masks and Faces” fourth. For a single run “ Diplomacy” 
(at the Prince of Wales’s) came second ; “Fedora” (at the Hay- 
market) third; and “ Ours” (also at the Haymarket) fourth. 

Among the creations of Robertson the first favourite with Mrs. 
Bancroft was Naomi Tighe in “School,” though she admits that 
Polly Eccles in “Caste” was a close second, the play being in this 
lady’s estimation one of the cleverest written in her time. Most 
playgoers whose memories can take them back to the old days at 
the Prince of Wales’s will agree with Mrs. Bancroft. And after all 
it was to Tom Robertson that the triumphs of the Bancrofts were 
mainly due. His genius it was that transformed the playhouse, 
once derided as the “ Dust-hole,” into the “Theatre Royal Gold- 
dust hole.” 

Following the Bancrofts, the only production of note at the 
Prince of Wales’s Theatre was “The Colonel,” by Sir F. C. Burnand, 
on February 2, 1881. It was played at the last performance given 
in the theatre on July 24, 1882. “The Colonel” will be remem- 
bered as ridiculing the zsthetic craze, and also for the catch phrase 
of ‘“‘ Why cert’n’ly.” 

Subsequently the Salvation Army became tenants of this building 
with “ strange, eventful history,” and the name of the “ Blood and 
Fire” organisation appeared in bold letters on the outward walls 
until the end. 

But for some years prior to its demolition in August 1903, the 
old house was deserted and fast falling into decay. Its substantial 
outer walls had defied the “ slings and arrows of outrageous fortune ” 
for more than a full century ; but once the house-breakers set to 
work, they were speedily razed to the ground. Not only the site 
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occupied by the old Prince of Wales’s, but considerable adjoining 
property was cleared to make way for the new theatre and hotel. 
Nothing of the original structure remains except the portico in 
Tottenham Street, and this has now been re-plastered out of all 
previous knowledge. 

In its last stage of existence the erstwhile King’s Concert Room 
once again deserved its sobriquet of the “ Dust-hole.” Most of 
the internal decorations and furniture had been allowed to remain. 
Presumably they were in such dilapidated condition as not to be worth 
separate purchase when the place was dismantled. Thus were the 
once comfortable cushioned chairs, still covered in pale but very 
much faded blue—the first ten-shilling stalls in a London theatre— 
tumbled into the general wreckage. 

The story told by a workman engaged in the process of 
dismantling the theatre is strongly reminiscent of one related by 
Mr.—now Sir Squire—Bancroft in regard to the reconstruction of 
the old Haymarket Theatre. At night he used to watch the work 
with irresistible fascination, and during the process of demolition he 
recalls that one of the men described the fleas disturbed as being 
“more like ponies!” In the final scenes enacted at the little house 
in Tottenham Street the only living creatures disturbed were rats. 
Of these no fewer than a hundred and thirty were captured. This 
is a fact, and, in the language of the gentleman employed on the job, 


they were “‘all very fine and large.” 
R. O. SHERINGTON. 
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SOME FRAGMENTS OF STONE. 


Approach with awful step the Grecian School, 
The sculptured reliques of her skill survey. 


T is almost difficult to realise that in the heart of this great 
commercial mart called London, and within a few yards of one 
of its greatest arteries of traffic, are to be found, in all their silent 
majesty, the tremendous fragments of the work of the greatest 
artists in stone that the world has ever seen, or ever will see. The 
frantic crowd that passes by outside with rolling wheel and hurrying 
foot has little enough concern with things like these. The “latest 
winner” or the “ County Championship” are things that come home 
to its business and bosom, and that “ touch it more nearly.” But yet 
certain there are that step aside to gaze upon and commune with 
these shattered wrecks, and these learn to love them with a love that 
some find it passing hard to understand. 

Merely the history of these battered relics is more enthralling 
than the adventures of Ulysses. Surely no tale that is told could 
be half as strange! At first they slumbered in the marble quarries 
of Pentelicus, in Northern Attica, shapeless, dumb, until Pheidias 
came, the great magician whose name still echoes round the world, 
and freed them from their lone, dark prison, and sent them forth 
into the light to speak to men. 

And what a world it was that greeted them! The time, the fifth 
century B.c., the Golden Age of Art, the time of Pericles! And 
what a place! Standing forth in undimmed splendour on the friezes 
and pediments of the great Doric temple of the virgin Minerva, 
the Parthenon, just completed by Ictinus and Callicrates and 
decorated by Pheidias and his disciples, they were in an Olympian 
Heaven of Beauty. All around them were the masterpieces of the 
most glorious band of artists that ever dreamed in stone. The 
great temple, the most perfect monument of Greek architecture, was 
seated on the most important site of the Acropolis at Athens. It 
was completed in the year 438 B.c., and its history and description 
are too well known to need any repetition. 
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The precious and inestimable fragments of these sublime forms 
that remain to us in London may be divided into three classes : 
(i.) the colossal statues from the eastern and western gables ; (ii.) 
the bas-reliefs from the frieze of the ce//a or sanctuary inside the 
colonnade or peristyle which entirely surrounded the cella; and 
(iii.) the sculptures of the great external frieze, known as metopes, 
because they occupied the spaces between the architectural orna- 
ments called triglyphs which were above the entablature of the 
colonnade. 

Dealing first with the great sculptures of the eastern and 
western facades. The sculptor had to work upon a triangular 
tympanum, in which he must arrange his figures according to their 
height. The largest must be in the centre ; at the angles the figures 
must necessarily be seated or recumbent. The subject of the 
eastern gable was the birth of Pallas—the first appearance of the 
goddess among the Olympians when she sprang, fully armed, from 
the brain of Zeus under the hatchet of Vulcan. The scene stood 
out from a background of red (rosso antico), as did the metopes ; and 
the figures were so arranged that each statue had its share of light 
and shade every hour of the day. Alas, that many of these figures, 
and these the chief of them, are irreparably lost! The civilised 
world will never cease to mourn their loss. We can only tell from 
history and conjecture what the subjects of these divine groups 
were. The ruined fragments we possess are not sufficient to enable 
us to reconstruct the scene. The statues and reliefs were brought 
from Athens in the first few years of the nineteenth century by Lord 
Elgin, to whom they were given by the Sultan Selim III. In 
London they are arranged as they stood originally. We are helped 
somewhat as to the arrangement of the frieze, the metopes, and the 
two pediments, by some drawings, made in 1674, by Carrey, the 
pupil of Lebrun, for the Marquis de Nointel, who was French 
Ambassador at Constantinople. The building of the temple was 
then much injured, but still complete. 

Of the statues of the eastern pediment there remain, out of the 
score or so of figures it contained, but five fragments from the left 
angle, and four from the right angle. These covered about sixty 
feet in length, the pediment being one hundred English feet long. 
No trace has ever been discovered of all that filled the forty feet in 
the centre, which would be the most important part of the scene. 
Zeus, Athena, and Hephestus—all have perished utterly. We are 
told by M. de Laborde that after the siege of Athens by the Vene- 
tians in 1687, their leader, Morosini, compelled to abandon his 
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enterprise, wished to carry away with him the richest trophies of the 
Parthenon to Venice, but the removal of the principal statues from 
the pediments was so hastily and awkwardly effected that they were 
thrown to the earth and broken to pieces. And so we must, perforce, 
console ourselves with the fragments that we have, which, shapeless, 
mutilated, ruined as they are, form an heritage beyond all price. 
Ottfried Miiller informs us that the subject of the eastern pediment 
is taken from a hymn of Homer. In the extreme left angle we find 
the head of Helios, the Sun, rising from the waves at early morning, 
reining in his horses, whose heads also emerge from the sea. Next 
is the recumbent form of Theseus, the Athenian hero, reclining on 
a rock, the most complete of all these mutilated remains. Next, 
Persephone and Demeter, one leaning on the shoulder of the other ; 
then, rising still higher, Iris, the Messenger of the Gods, com- 
municating the intelligence of the birth. Then come, alas! the 
lamentable hiatus of forty feet, and then, descending in height, in 
the right angle a Winged Victory, then the famous group of the 
Parcze, and lastly, in the extreme corner, the head of one of the 
horses of the chariot of Selene (Night) plunging into ocean. All 
these figures are of great size, and are all finished with the most 
minute skill and accuracy. The very parts hidden from view are 
worked with the same conscientious thoroughness, the same exquisite 
skill as the rest, and as they stand in the Elgin Saloon at the British 
Museum one can go behind the statues and, with reverence and 
awe, learn what love of Art for Art’s sake inspired the Greek artist 
at his greatest. 

These, especially the Parce and the Theseus, represent the 
zenith, the culminating point in sculpture—they are the grandest, 
the most sublime works of art that man has made. ‘To believe it 
possible to surpass them, will always be not to know them.” 

There are degrees in all things. The figures from the western 
pediment are not so fine, although immeasurably superior to every- 
thing in the world of their kind except those just described. They 
are even in a worse plight as to mutilation. The story of the 
western gable is the dispute of Poseidon and Pallas. Look we 
now at its broken remains, splendid and majestic in their ruin, set 
out in order as they originally stood. Beginning at the left angle, we 
find the figure of Ilyssus, a stream dedicated to the Muses. Then 
comes the colossal figure of Cecrops who built Athens ; then frag- 
ments of a Pallas, the breast covered with the A%gis (the head of 
Medusa, with bronze serpents) ; and then—the crowning glory of the 
pediment—the famous torso of Poseidon ; then the fragment of a 
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Niké Apteros; and, lastly, in the extreme right angle, the fragments 
of a group of Latona and her children. We are all of us familiar 
with the story of Michael Angelo, who called himself the pupil of the 
torso of the Belvedere by Apollonius, in his old age, when all but 
blind, following with his trembling fingers the outlines of this torso, 
when he could no longer see them. What would he have said to 
works like these? 

We come now to the bas-reliefs of the ce//a. They consisted of 
a series of marble slabs sculptured in low relief, the subject being the 
festive procession of the Panathenza, or (according to Boetticher) 
the preparations for this procession, which took place every fourth 
year in the month of July. The fétes were founded in honour of 
Minerva by the King Erichthoniusin 1500 B.c. We have in London 
fifty-three of these slabs. The reliefs, 3 ft. 4 in. high, covered 528 ft. 
in length, and of these the British Museum has 456 ft. The places 
of the missing slabs have been supplied by plaster casts, and they are 
all arranged in the order in which they stood on the walls of the 
cella. The subjects of several of the first slabs are gods and 
goddesses and deified heroes seated in pairs—Zeus and Hera, Castor 
and Pollux, A‘sculapius and Hygeia, Peitho and Eros, and many 
others. Then follow trains of girls, bearing gifts, then the victims 
for the sacrifice, chariots and charioteers, the aliens resident in 
Athens (the metceci, who largely had control of the trade of the 
city), and lastly a band of cavaliers wearing the chlamys. This 
group of aorsemen is the best part of the frieze, and the variety and 
skill of the attitudes, both of men and horses, and, in the case of all, 
the power of modelling, the finish, the delicacy of chiselling, and the 
sublime beauty of the forms, combine to make them the unattainable 
ideal and the masterpiece of the art of bas-relief. 

The metopes between the triglyph blocks were square niches, 
making a kind of frame for ornaments in very high relief, which were 
of a character between sculpture and low relief. The backgrounds 
were painted red, while the intervening triglyphs were blue. The 
niches were too high up for bas-reliefs to be visible, and not deep 
enough for statues, so that they were supplied with ornament of this 
intermediate nature. There were originally ninety-two of these 
tablets, each 4 ft. 3 in. square, and they were chiefly groups of com- 
batants—Athene fighting against the Gigantes, Theseus against the 
Amazons and Centaurs—in each case order and law against brute 
force and violence. Of the original number only sixteen are in 
London. 

It is said, on the authority of Pausanias, that the sculptures of the 
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metopes were the work of Alcamenes, the favourite disciple of 
Pheidias. It is, of course, impossible that the forty or fifty statues 
and the 4,000 square feet of high and low relief with which the 
temple was embellished could have been the actual work of the 
hand of Pheidias ; but such as were not actually executed by him 
were undoubtedly designed and inspired by him, and carried out by 
artists little, if any, inferior to himself. Of the remainder of the 
metopes—there were fourteen at each end and thirty-two at each side 
—a great number were destroyed in the explosion of 1687, shortly to 
be mentioned ; one is in the Louvre, three in the museum at Athens, 
and fragments of a few remain in their original position. The best- 
preserved are those from the south side, the subject being the 
conflict of the Lapithe and Centaurs—the Lapithe having aided 
Theseus in his struggles with these monsters. It is scarcely 
necessary to add that in these, as in the rest of the sculptures, the 
design and execution are of the highest possible order. 

And now to return to their strange, eventful history. Man has 
most industriously aided the three-and-twenty centuries of time 
that have passed over their heads in the work of ruin and dis- 
integration. The destruction and spoliation of the buildings of 
Athens began with the conquest by the Romans under Mummius. 
Once the course of ruin had commenced, Athens, which Gibbon 
truly called the native seat of the Muses and the Arts, became the 
prey of one barbarian after another. Then came the Goths ; then 
the Christians, who saw nothing in Greek statues but pagan idols ; 
then the furious Byzantine iconoclasts ; the Crusaders and Baldwin 
of Flanders in 1204. And later on, with Roger de Flor and his 
Aragonese tearing Attica from the Greek Empire in 1312, and the 
Venetians wresting it from the Aragonese in 1370, and Mahomet 
still later driving out the Venetians, it may only too readily be under- 
stood why the remains are in their present condition. Situated as 
it was on the Acropolis, the temple came in for its full share of 
injury. But the fact that in the Middle Ages it had become a 
Christian church protected it from a certain amount of spoliation, 
and the building was fairly intact until the great catastrophe of 
1687, during the siege of the city by the Venetians under Morosini, 
when, being used as a powder magazine by the Turks, it was struck 
by a bomb from the besieging artillery and almost totally de- 
stroyed. And so its ruins have remained with but little alteration 
since. 

And now after these strange scenes of splendour and glory, 
followed by such destruction and disaster, these pitiable fragments 
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have found, it is to be hoped, a final resting-place in the British 
Museum. Truly, a strange, eventful history ! 

Such are the Elgin Marbles, and such has been their story, and 
fortunate indeed are we to have them within our gates: they area 
great and a proud possession. To those that have the seeing eye, 
the hearing ear, they speak of a time that never shall be seen again. 
They take us back to the days of Athens at her greatest, the days of 
Pericles and Pheidias, of Polygnotus and Ageladas, of A%schylus 
and Sophocles, of Euripides and Pindar. Their enemies have passed 
away, and are well-nigh forgotten. Stern Roman legionary, fierce 
Byzantine iconoclast, Roger de Flor and his savage Aragonese, 
Venetians, Turks—all the horde of ferocious vandals have vanished ; 
but the marbles of the Parthenon still remain to us, a perpetual 
instruction and delight. The hand of time, and, still more, the 
destructive energy of man, have reduced them to the state in which 
we now behold them ; but they are still so grand, so splendid, so 
truly divine, that we may be certain that, while the world endures and 
men prize the beautiful and the sublime, these stones will still occupy 
a great place in human heart and mind, and that it will still be true, 
as it is to-day, that 

In the ears of the world 
They are sung, they are told, 
And the light of them hurled, 
And the noise of them rolled 
From the Acroceraunian snow to the ford of the Fleece of Gold. 


HERBERT J. WEBBER. 
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GRANT ALLEN. 


UXLEY, in his masterly volume on Hume, alludes to the 
Pascals and Mozarts, the Newtons and Raffaeles, through 
whom we obtain new possibilities of knowledge and new conceptions 
of beauty. Such men are “the choice and master spirits ” of their 
age; for them are reserved the higher niches in the Temple of Fame ; 
it is they who bring the glory and honour of the nations into it. 
As poets, musicians, artists, astronomers, biologists, they rise to the 
highest heaven of invention or discovery ; they fill the earth with 
their fame. Others, not themselves artists or craftsmen, can, never- 
theless, write skilfully about the arts and crafts ; and if we may call 
the former specialistic practitioners, we may call the latter expositors 
to the world at large. 

Of such expositors Grant Allen was, I think, a supreme type. 
When, on Wednesday, October 25, 1899, he died at Hind Head, 
England lost the second of her most versatile men of the latter half 
of the nineteenth century. The first was Gladstone; the second, if 
I err not, was Grant Allen; the third, beyond question or cavil, is 
Mr. Andrew Lang. To scholarship of the first order, and a wide 
knowledge of history and theology, Gladstone added an unrivalled 
experience of parliamentary life and affairs. Mr. Lang has a 
European reputation as a master of literature, classical, medizeval, 
and modern, and as a writer of witty verses. Grant Allen, to many 
attainments as a scholar and a man of letters, added a wide know- 
ledge of natural and physical sciences in which his two eminent 
contemporaries did not pretend to dabble. In all, he wrote some 
seventy volumes. The range and quality of those volumes was well 
suggested in an obituary notice in the “ Daily News ” :— There was 
nothing he could not and did not write about, and whatever he wrote 
was pointed and suggestive.” We are, I think, somewhat prone to 
forget the admirable work done by this learned and skilful writer. 
If it be urged that he wrote no great book, we may reply that few 
men do so. Further, if we acknowledge, as I think we must, that 
he contributed little to the Literature of Power, we can claim in 
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return that few writers have done so much to popularise the Litera- 
ture of Knowledge. No monograph of equal compass can ever 
supplant his “Charles Darwin” ; no biologist could enhance the 
merit and charm of “ Flashlights on Nature”; no fault-finding can 
ever prove more palatable than “ Post-Prandial Philosophy.” I 
purpose to write a few remarks on the chief characteristics of this 
many-sided author. 


I. 


First, as to his many-sidedness. It is not easy to name another 
writer at once so lucid, so logical, so informing, so uniformly inter- 
esting as Grant Allen. His entire works form, indeed, a small 
library, and I envy that man who has mastered them all. It has 
been said that by reading, in chronological sequence, those essays by 
Macaulay which treat of English history, we may gather a respectable 
knowledge of our country’s story from the days of Elizabeth to those 
of Chatham—the collected fragments form, at least approximately, a 
complete whole. Similarly, Grant Allen wrote, roughly speaking, 
one hundred papers on botanical subjects ; and those papers, 
collected and arranged, would form perhaps the largest treatise 
on botany extant. But botany was only one among many subjects 
which shared his attention almost daily, and led him to exercise 
those arts of exposition of which he was so admirable a master. 

The man of versatile gifts is to many a fascinating personality, 
worthy of earnest study. Taken collectively, and apart from the 
exigencies of the hour, we are hardly a versatile nation—which, 
being interpreted, means that if we are occasionally versatile from 
necessity, we are seldom so from choice. We are somewhat sceptical 
concerning such prodigies as Wotton or Hamilton or Brougham. 
When an author discourses on many topics we tremble for the 
intrinsic worth of any of his books. We deem it impossible that one 
man can comprehend many subjects ; we suspect that his energies 
are dissipated ; we fear he may prove inaccurate and superficial. 
And, in nine cases out of ten, we do well to be wary. But Grant 
Allen, as a writer, was the outcome of very exceptional circumstances. 
Perhaps no English writer was ever so admirably equipped, by 
education and experience, for the professorship of things in general. 
Celtic by descent, and Canadian by birth, he studied in Canada, in 
France, and in England. The formative influences which contributed 
to his evolution ranged from rambles among the islands of the St. 
Lawrence to sojourns at Algiers and Antibes; from tutorial duties 
at Oxford, Brighton, Cheltenham, and Reading to his Professorship 
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of Mental and Moral Philosophy at Government College, Spanish 
Town, Jamaica. And when we remember that throughout his life 
he read widely and well, and observed, wherever he went, the pheno- 
mena of nature and the spectacle of human life, we see how it came 
about that Grant Allen, whose life extended from 1848 to 1899, was 
the author not only of forty novels, but of such books as “The 
Colour Sense,” “ Force and Energy,” ‘“ Charles Darwin,” “ Anglo- 
Saxon Britain,” “ Vignettes from Nature,” and “The Evolution of 
the Idea of God.” Mr. Edward Clodd, in a brief memoir of his 
friend, dwelt upon those formative influences and the splendid 
results to which they led. Very appropriately he prefixed to that 
memoir the quotation from Scripture which Grant Allen had him- 
self quoted in his ‘Story of the Plants” :—‘ He spake of trees, from 
the cedar tree that is in Lebanon even unto the hyssop that springeth 
out of the wall: he spake also of beasts, and of fowl, and of creeping 
things, and of fishes.” 

To learn at a glance something of Grant Allen’s versatility we 
may read his summary of the progress of science from 1836 to 1886, 
in the Jubilee number of the “Fortnightly Review.” He touches 
many diverse topics and strays into many bypaths of science ; but 
his step is always sure and his course direct. The battle so ably 
waged by Lyell on behalf of uniformitarianism in geology; the 
evolution of the nebular hypothesis, from Kant to Lord Kelvin ; 
the glacial epoch theory; the growth of the doctrine of biological 
evolution, from the embryonic speculations of Lamarck to the 
synthetic expositions of Spencer and Wallace ; the systematic study 
of man by anthropological investigation, from the paleolithic flints 
of Abbeville to the deductions of Huxley and Boyd Dawkins ; the 
progress of research in comparative religion; the conservation of 
energy ; planetary and sidereal astronomy—these, and many other 
subjects, are touched upon in the article mentioned. Moreover, as 
one turns its pages, one feels that it is no mere perfunctory essay, 
“got up” in journalistic fashion, but the outcome of knowledge, of 
reflection, and of great literary skill. Above all, one realises that 
complex subjects are rendered lucid and interesting, and that Grant 
Allen, like Huxley, was assuredly blest with “an ineradicable 
tendency to try and make things clear.” Such a tendency, no doubt, 
should manifest itself in the work of every good writer ; but, as 
Mr. John Morley has pointed out in his essay on Macaulay, we do 
well to remember how seldom its aims are completely attained. 
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II. 


Passing from the general to the particular, I give precedence to 
the most momentous of his subjects. Max Miiller frequently insisted 
that there are more Bibles than one ; Thoreau, when asked whether 
he had studied “ the Scriptures,” replied by the question, ‘‘ Which? ” 
The broad facts of the multiplicity of religions, and of their many 
points of resemblance, were not overlooked by so shrewd and earnest 
a thinker as Grant Allen. It occurred to him, while yet a young 
man, that the problems of comparative religion might be investigated 
on scientific lines in the same manner as the problems of biology. 
To the dictum “as there is an anatomy of the body, so there is an 
anatomy of the mind,” he added, “and of opinions also.” Once 
committed to the task, he commenced, true Darwinian as he was, to 
bring together an immense number of facts. He claimed that his 
work was constructive rather than destructive. He was to account 
for the origin and development of religious beliefs in the same way 
that he accounted for the colours on the corolla of the bindweed, or 
for the bill of the green woodpecker. Unlike Mr. Baring-Gould or 
Mr. Andrew Lang, neither of whom denies the “ supernatural,” he 
was to show that man’s ideas concerning God, or gods, were neces- 
sarily acquired through his relations with the external universe. As 
he himself wrote, “‘ The problem before us divides itself into three 
main portions : first, how did man come to believe in many gods— 
the origin of polytheism ; second, how, by elimination of most of 
these gods, did certain races of men come to believe in one single 
supreme and omnipotent God—the origin of monotheism ; third, 
how, having arrived at that concept, did the most advanced races 
and civilisations come to conceive of that God as Triune, and to 
identify one of His Persons with a particular divine and human in- 
carnation—the origin of Christianity.” In a word, he was to trace 
the development of myth and cult and ritual from primitive or even 
primordial belief and practice. 

It was a great undertaking, but the outcome was a mere torso. 
Published in October 1897, “The Evolution of the Idea of God,” 
like the “ Origin of Species,” was tentative. Its author did not live 
long enough to write any subsequent volume or volumes such as he 
had provisionally promised. Moreover, the book did not excite 
public attention, or stimulate discussion, so freely as he hoped. 
Perhaps the reason is not far to seek. The book was not a bolt 
from the blue. Its author was widely known ; its general drift and 
conclusions were anticipated. It is the ravaging of the orthodox 
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hinterland by those Higher Critics who dwell therein which stimulates 
strife ; it is the Hortons, the Hensley Hensons, the Cliffords, the 
Boyd Carpenters who provoke their brethren to do battle with one 
another and with themselves. In point of fact, the book pleases as 
strongly as it offends; be the reader an Agnostic, a Romanist, an 
Anglican ritualist, a Baptist, a Quaker, or a Christadelphian. Each 
in turn may say, ‘‘I told you so,” particularly if they read it as they 
read their Bible. The elderly lady of strict Baptist persuasions, if 
indeed she would read a book written by an “atheist,” would prob- 
ably exclaim, “ Ah ! that’s what I’ve always thought. Those early 
hideous sacrifices were all typical of the Great Sacrifice that was to 
come. I love to read about those types and symbols, so ignorantly 
set forth in darker days.” ‘I see,” says the Quaker,” it is here laid 
down by Grant Allen that Religion is practice, Mythology is story- 
telling. In that there is much truth.” ‘Grant Allen,” says the 
Evangelical cleric, “shows clearly that the sacrifice of the Mass is 
merely the perpetuation, under altered forms, of horrid sacrificial 
rites of world-wide practice, and that the Roman or High Anglican 
ritualist is but one of many who are or have been wont to create, to 
adore, and to eat their gods.” 

I am aware that to many earnest men and women the doctrines 
propounded in “The Evolution of the Idea of God” are inex- 
pressibly shocking. Those doctrines I am by no means defending ; 
indeed, whilst I greatly value the book as a record of custom and 
myth, I do not see that Grant Allen’s deductions are always, or even 
usually, obvious. I am merely summarising his conclusions for the 
sake of readers who are not well acquainted with his work. And here 
I may briefly state his opinions concerning our relations to the 
universe—opinions expressed in many volumes, always with cogency, 
always with a wealth of allusion and illustration. 

The world and they that dwell therein were envisaged by Grant 
Allen from the mountain peak of knowledge. I use the word 
envisaged advisedly, for it was a favourite word of his own, as many 
an essay testifies. At the outset, it is necessary to remember that he 
accepted the doctrine of evolution—natural selection, descent with 
modification, survival of the fittest—z# ¢ofo. He preferred to side 
with Darwin, Spencer, and Huxley, in short, with the consensus of 
specialistic opinion, rather than to claim part or lot with Virchow 
and Ranke, who, while they deny Darwin’s conclusions, have never, 
as Haeckel pointed out in 1895, endeavoured to refute scientifically 
the doctrine of evolution, or to explain the phenomena of organic 
nature causatively by any other theory. His essays in biological 
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science are very numerous, and read side by side with those on other 
subjects they exhibit a comprehensive theory of the universe. Like 
James Mill, he “assumed a negative aspect towards revealed truth.” 
Evolution, not Revelation, was to him the master-key that unlocked 
every mystery. As the earth is not the centre of the universe, so it 
was not the stage chosen for the enacting of the greatest tragedy of 
all time. Chalmers, Cumming, and others may suggest, more or less 
plausibly, that our world is the lost sheep, the lost piece of silver, the 
prodigal son, and thus account for its supposed prominence in the 
Divine economy ; but science, as understood by Grant Allen, knows 
nothing of such gratuitous explanations of the obviously inexplicable. 
Man is a vertebrate animal, a product of eons of biological evolution, 
and the earth was not constructed primarily or solely that it might 
be prepared, during immense periods, for his reception and susten- 
ance. The coming and passing of man fill but one canto in the 
cosmical epos. So surely as our coal-beds are the result of the vege- 
tation and submergences of the carboniferous epoch, so surely as 
the frog was once a tadpole and the butterfly once a caterpillar, so 
surely is man the latest but not necessarily the last outcome of an 
infinite series of anatomical and morphological metamorphoses. As 
in biology, so in psychology. The mind of man was foreshadowed 
in the brain of monsters that wallowed in primeval seas or dozed 
away eternities on oozy shores. For as, structure for structure, the 
sensiferous organs in the dog, in the gorilla, and in man are. funda- 
mentally similar, so experiment has determined that the dog, the 
gorilla, and man exhibit common phenomena in the matters of cog- 
nition and ideation. And hence, with logical consistency, Grant 
Allen reasoned similarly in regard to Hebrew, Christian, or heathen 
theologies. Descent with modification has evolved the mythological 
and religious concepts of the Akkadian Shamanist, the devotee of 
Osiris or Venus or Capitoline Jove, the Brahmin, the Hottentot, the 
Bushman, the Digger Indian, the Romanist, the Anglican, the 
Salvationist, the Plymouth Brother. Protestant Bibliolatry, finally, 
is as naturally the outcome of a faith based upon “divinely inspired ” 
documents as the erect carriage of man is the outcome of decreasing 
arboreal proclivities in his anthropomorphic ancestors. It is all a 
question of the evolution of the idea of God, or of gods many and 
lords many ; or, to vary the phrase, the entire system of things, 
physical, human, and divine, is the outcome of a “linked seguence 
long drawn out,” the result of which sequence, in any direction, 
would have been far different had any link been constituted other 


than it was. 
L2 
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III. 


I turn to consider Grant Allen’s attitude towards the world—or, 
rather, towards the politics and prejudices of his fellow-men. He 
resembled in no small degree the “Scallywag ” of his own fancy. 
He owed little allegiance to the traditions of Oxford. He could 
hardly affirm, like Gibbon, that Oxford was “sunk in prejudice and 
port,” but he certainly held, with Matthew Arnold, that she was “ the 
home of lost causes.” His contempt for our university curriculum 
was as deep as Huxley’s and was expressed with almost bitter frank- 
ness in ‘ Post-Prandial Philosophy,’ ‘The European Tour,’ and other 
books. ‘“ At present, of course, in all our schools in England there 
is no systematic teaching of knowledge at all; what replaces it 
is the teaching of the facts of language, and for most part useless 
facts, or even of exploded fictions. Our public schools, especi- 
ally (by which phrase we never mean real public schools like the 
board schools at all, but merely schools for the upper and middle 
classes), are in their existing state primarily great gymnasiums... 
and secondarily, places for imparting a sham and imperfect know- 
ledge of some few philological facts about two extinct languages. . .. 
Besides, look at our results! The typical John Bull! pig-headed, 
ignorant, brutal. Are we really such immense successes ourselves 
that we must needs perpetuate the mould that warped us?” These 
are strong words, but they were uttered sincerely. Moreover, they 
were penned by one who was himself an excellent classical scholar, 
and were therefore no mere disparaging of studies by one who had 
neglected them. He had travelled extensively in the golden realms 
of Homer and Virgil, but he had the sense to know that many who 
had never set foot in those territories were successful citizens and 
worthy men. 

Perhaps no English writer was more typical of the so-called 
“Little Englander.” Controversy, as Mr, Lang has wisely said, is 
always to be avoided, so my remarks in this connection shall be 
brief. But if by “ Little Englander” is meant one who exposes 
what the late Professor Seeley called “ our insular ignorance ;” one 
who would help us to see ourselves as others see us; one who 
assures us, with the late Charles Colbeck of Harrow, that our title to 
India is no better than was Ceesar’s to Britain; one who can see, 
what many of his fellows cannot, that our dislike of “foreigners” is 
based upon ignorance, and that we are truly great and good in pro- 
portion as our interests are cosmopolitan—then, most certainly, 
Grant Allen was deeply tainted with Little Englandism. But, as 
many of us venture to think, the opprobrious title is seldom justly 
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applied. In point of fact, it is often uttered in ignorance. I venture 
to assert that not one in fifty of our equally misnamed “ Imperialists ” 
could write any adequate answer to the article entitled “Why keep 
India?” contributed by Grant Allen to the “‘ Fortnightly Review.” 

Perhaps, however, nothing vexed Grant Allen quite so deeply as 
the unwritten laws of the literary world. Few of his articles were so 
vigorous and incisive as his diatribe on “Letters in Philistia,” also 
contributed to the Review just named. Fortunately, as he thought, 
these laws are restricted, for the most part, to the domain of fiction. 
But in that domain their influence is only too apparent, and Grant 
Allen, deeming that influence almost wholly detrimental to the 
artistic and zesthetic interests of literature, brought to the attack 
every weapon of which he was master—and he was master of many. 
It is seldom one meets with such eloquent special pleading in the 
pages of periodical literature. 

I will endeavour to summarise his argument in the compass of a 
paragraph. The British author lives, figuratively speaking, in the 
land of Philistia, and his writings, if he desires halfpence rather than 
kicks, or at best neglect, must conform to the prejudices of the 
Philistine mind. At first sight this may seem no unusual state of 
things: a writer, if he would find many readers, must surely write 
what people care to read. But the advocates of free thought and 
unfettered utterance In this country, who number in their ranks 
most of our shrewdest thinkers and most artistic writers, are at a 
disadvantage when compared with their contemporaries on the 
Continent. For in no country does the average reader so frequently 
choose his books at the dictation of another as in our own. The 
dictator is perhaps a priest, perhaps “ Mr. Mudie,” perhaps “ the 
Right Honourable Goliath of the railway bookstalls,” perhaps even 
a Dissenting grocer, or one who is at heart a cheesemonger, albeit he 
may wear a coronet and live in Belgrave Square. But, under what- 
ever guise, his influence is the same. The vast majority read, not what 
their own instincts approve, but what is known to be approved by 
some bourgeois magnate. Hence, as readers borrow their tastes 
from such persons, and as those readers must be propitiated if an 
author would live by his pen, it follows that he labours in fetters, 
and that even if his genius be divine he is called upon to make sport 
for the Philistine. In a word, the author’s grievance is not that he 
must write what men care to read, but that ten thousand readers 
adopt the taste of one stodgy, bourgeois, Philistine soul, who 
happens to bear a potent influence over their sect, and who per- 
suades them to adopt his literary prejudices. 

Grant Allen was far too shrewd to hope to effect a revolution, 
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either in Grub Street or in Paternoster Row, by his “ Letters in 
Philistia.” He was willing, perhaps content, to utter his protest and 
pass on. Nor am I sure, despite any hope which he expressed to 
the contrary, that he looked for any definite result from his gospel 
concerning the relationship between the sexes—that gospel which, 
first preached in such essays as “ Plain Words on the Woman | 
Question,” “The Decline of Marriage,” and “A Glimpse into 
Utopia,” found fuller and more daring utterance in his novel 
entitled “The Woman who did,” published by Mr. John Lane 
in 1895. 

Concerning that gospel I do not purpose to write. But I may 
point out, in passing, that the most violent attacks on its morality 
came from persons who had never read the book. As is usual in 
such cases, true Jedwood justice was dealt out to the offending 
author. As Macaulay puts it in regard to Byron, “ first came the 
execution, then the investigation, and last of all, or rather not at all, 
the accusation.” Perhaps I cannot do better than quote a few 
words from. Mr. Edward Clodd’s Memoir, if only to show how 
entirely the public misjudged the author of ‘‘ The Woman who did.” 
“His words on the marriage problem have added weight in the fact 
that his own domestic life was of the happiest, the love of wife 
knowing no change, save that it ripened with the years, while zest in 
all to which he put his hand was quickened by the hopes wrapped 
up in the future of his boy. However, the world knew little of this 
and believed the worst that it heard. It argued that a man who 
attacked the institution of marriage and defended free love must 
be a libertine ; it declared that his separation from his wife was 
notorious, whereas the fact is that he was never happy on the rare 
occasions that he was away from her.” When an “interview ” with 
Allen, published in an evening paper, closed with the words, “ He is 
happily married,” the compositor soothed his doubts by thus 
punctuating it: ‘“‘He is, happily, married.” Surely, on such 
occasions, Grant Allen must have smiled somewhat bitterly, and 
must have remembered a sentence of Darwin’s : “ great is the power 
of steady misrepresentation.” 


IV. 


Happily, in regard to Grant Allen’s many essays on subjects 
more or less scientific, there is but one opinion among competent 
judges. They are almost wholly satisfactory. Professor Henslow 
may deny the essayist’s conclusions concerning the effects of self- 
fertilisation in flowers ; others, like the present writer, may take 
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exception to his puzzling remarks touching the manifestations of 
volition in plant life ; others, yet again, may question his accuracy in 
detailed botanical description, or may quarrel, as physicists, with his 
“ Force and Energy.” But one or a few swallows do not make a 
summer, nor can critics seriously question the unique charm, the 
admirable lucidity, the first-hand knowledge so apparent in his 
biological writings. That his work was acceptable to his greatest 
contemporaries he had abundant proof. The late Herbert Spencer 
wrote to him, in 1877, expressing the opinion that “ Physiological 
sthetics” deserved a great success; Huxley, thanking him for 
a copy of “Vignettes from Nature,” admired its “precision and 
popularity”; Darwin, on several occasions, expressed unreserved 
admiration of his botanical expositions. 

The reasons for Grant Allen’s success as an exponent of natural 
history are not far to seek. In all his essays there is a personal 
touch, a feeling of companionship, which is very winning. You are 
ever at the expositor’s elbow ; you go with him into the neighbour- 
hood of grove and field, you are present as he plucks the way- 
side blossom, or captures the trap-door spider. Miss Bird has 
written of the charm of his companionship at Antibes ; Professor 
York Powell says: “The object-lesson was dear to him, and he 
could make it a real means of education. Plants, trees, birds, 
beasts, insects, rocks and rivers, braes and banks, moors and 
marshes, the sea-shore and the high fells, each and all had a tale to 
tell, and he could translate more of the tale than most men.” He 
held, with Pope, that ‘men must be taught as though you taught 
them not.” Hence, when reading his ‘* Moorland Idylls ” or “ Evo- 
lutionist at Large” you find that where you thought only of amuse- 
ment you have in fact reaped a rich harvest of instruction. Indeed, 
I know few volumes on similar subjects more wholly delightful than 
his. Open them where you will, the attention is at once arrested. 

I shall not soon forget my first readings in “‘ Science in Arcady.” 
I felt—to make the inevitable quotation— 


‘* like some watcher of the skies 
When a new planet swims into his ken.” 


I journeyed through a fairy world of wonders. I was present in spirit 
when, in the Miocene period, the Azores isles first lifted their heads 
above the Atlantic waves ; I witnessed the growth of vegetation and the 
arrival of insect and bird in that storm-swept archipelago ; I rambled 
with him in the desert homes of the prickly pear and the squirting 
cucumber, and in that far island of Jamaica, where are neither 
Greek iambics nor wall-papers nor the “‘ Saturday Review,” but where 
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the hibiscus flames before wattled huts, parrots chatter among the 
mangoes, and little children disport themselves in the stream. In 
such papers as “ The Bronze Axe,” reprinted from the ‘ Cornhill,” 
and “ An English Shire” from the ‘“ Gentleman’s Magazine,” he is 
quite at his best, whilst his consummate and almost perverse 
ingenuity perhaps reaches its zenith in the essay entitled “ Mud.” 
That essay is indeed a masterpiece of its kind: it keeps you by 
the “shores of old romance”—the romance of the fashioning of 
this world, the story of mud in its many manifestations. Starting 
with the statement that mud, aggregate for aggregate, is the most 
valuable of all minerals, he proceeds to prove his proposition by 
a series of arguments which anybody can follow, but which few 
persons could have supplied. He takes you down the Nile in a 
dahabieh ; he points to the bare desert, parted by “one long line of 
alluvial soil—in other words, Nile mud”—upon which Egypt 
depends for the growth of her crops, and for the materials of her 
homes and her pottery. He shows you, plausibly enough, that the 
continual superimposing of deposit over deposit in the great Delta 
will in due time surely transform the Eastern Mediterranean into 
dry land, just as similar processes have in the dim past produced the 
Bengal and the Mesopotamia which we know to-day. He reminds 
us that to mud, and to mud only, we owe the bricks of Babylon, the 
wonders of Agra and Delhi, the paddy-fields of the Irrawaddy. He 
argues, much to our surprise, that Lombardy was not shaped when 
man first appeared on the earth, and that early races of skin-clad, 
roving savages looked down upon the valley of the Po, not as we 
see it, but as a gulf-like expanse of the waters which flooded the 
bases of the hills of Rivoli and Turin. Similarly, he argues that 
the Deccan was once a huge island, and that the great plain of 
Bengal was once an arm of the sea. ‘This ancient sea washed the 
foot of the Himalayas and spread south thence for 600 miles to the 
base of the Vindhyas. . . . Gradually the silt thus brought down 
accumulated on either side, till the rivers ran together in two great 
systems : one westward, the Indus, with its four great tributaries, 
Jhelum, Chenab, Ravee, Sutlej ; one eastward, the Ganges, rein- 
forced lower down by the sister streams of the Jumna and the 
Brahmaputra. The colossal accumulation of silt thus produced 
filled up at last all the great arm of the sea between the two 
mountain chains, and joined the Deccan by slow degrees to the 
continent of Asia. It is still engaged in filling up the Bay of 
Bengal on one side by the detritus of the Ganges, and the Arabian 
Sea on the other by the sandbanks of the Indus.” Such sentences 
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might figure in a pseudo-scientific fairy-tale, but it would not, perhaps, 
be easy to impeach their physiographical accuracy. 

Studies more exclusively biological, studies in which botany 
figures largely, were reprinted as “ Moorland Idylls,” “ Colin Clout’s 
Calendar,” and “The Evolutionist at Large.” The last named, 
originally contributed to the “St. James’s Gazette,” elicited a letter 
from Darwin, full of praise and kindly encouragement, as his letters 
so often were. “I have this minute read the last word of ‘The 
Evolutionist at Large,’ and I hope that you will not think me 
troublesome if I tell you how much the whole has pleased me... . 
I quite envy you your power of writing—your words flow so easily, 
clearly, and pleasantly.” Lesser men have been no less pleased with 
that singularly fascinating volume. Its title was well chosen. It is 
the work of one who finds, even in the most casual of natural 
phenomena, evidences of the general truth of the evolutionary hypo- 
thesis. Such papers as “The Origin of Walnuts” and “ Butterfly 
Psychology ” are excellent examples of his method and style, and 
could have been written by very few other observers. For the 
observation of nature, as cultivated by Grant Allen, is an art rarely 
exercised—as rarely, perhaps, as that equally scientific observation 
of more human phenomena, so admirably exemplified in the stories 
concerning Sherlock Holmes, from the pen of his brilliant con- 
temporary. 

Yet another volume, entitled “ Common-Sense Science,” was 
addressed to readers in America. I must refrain from much 
further quotation, but can recommend the essays “Second Nature,” 
“The Winter Rest,” “ English Chalk Downs,” and “ Inhabited 
Worlds” to all who love sound teaching, deftly phrased. The 
volume was published by Lathrop of Boston ; its preface was dated 
from Concord, “ Thoreau’s Town.” And this reminds me of what 
is—me judice—the most charming essay ever penned by Grant 
Allen, which was contributed to the “ Fortnightly Review,” under 
the title “Sunday at Concord.” It belongs to a class of literature 
which is surely of enduring charm, and is worthy to rank with 
Stevenson’s “Random Memories,” or Mr. Lang’s “A _ Border 
Boyhood,” which is saying a good deal. That Concord suggested 
much to Grant Allen need hardly be said. Its literary and political 
traditions lay very near his heart, and his only difficulty was to 
restrict his essay within reasonable limits. His catholicity of taste 
—the wide range of his interests, scientific, topographical, historical, 
and literary—is apparent on every page. Now his literary, now his 
botanical predilections get the upper hand. Now it is Hawthorne 
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and the “Wayside,” now Thoreau and Walden Pond, now the 
blue grass-lilies, the evening primroses, the purple milkweed along 
the lush roadside. Asa Gray accompanied him as “ written word” 
in those New England copses; on the shingly shore at Walden he 
remembered Emerson, Lloyd Garrison, and Wendell Phillips. This 
diversity of interests is well illustrated by his concluding words. 
“Presently a strange wild cry struck upon our ears. It was the 
whip-poor-will uttering his plaintive scream in the dusk of the 
evening above the misty meadow-land. We had not heard him 
before since our return to America; time and place conspired to 
reinforce the mystic dreamings of childish recollections. Once, 
twice, thrice, the three words harshly spoken, fell plain and distinct 
upon our ears as human articulation, then they faded away slowly in 
the distance, and nothing was left but the buzz of the insects and 
the faint rustling of Hester Prynne’s ghostly gown against the steep 
parapet of the wooden staircase.” 


A 


Grant Allen, when first he took to literature as a means of 
livelihood, suffered many disappointments. He has recorded how, 
in his early days of would-be authorship, he wrote one hundred 
papers, embracing a great variety of subjects. Some returned to 
him after many days, accompanied by the customary, stereotyped 
editorial regrets ; others, presumably, were thrown into waste-paper 
baskets, for he saw them no more ; not one was published or paid 
for. Many and diversified were the wares he had to offer ; but no 
man bought of him. Already, as I have tried to show, he had 
learnt many things; one, more important than all, he had yet 
to learn. He had to learn that if a man would live by his brains 
and pen he must write “ stuff” for which there is a demand in the 
literary and journalistic markets. The lesson, by so shrewd a pupil, 
was soon taken to heart ; and presently, in all England, few writers 
were so continuously active as he. 

For, when once his work was accepted, his literary aspirations 
were speedily gratified. Magazine after magazine yielded to his 
attacks, and articles from his pen appeared with increasing fre- 
quency. Many of his early articles are bound up in the volumes 
which some of us love so well. But no man who has married and 
set up housekeeping can live in reasonable comfort by writing 
articles for the magazines, particularly if his articles are more or less 
scientific in character, entailing leisurely observation in the open 
country, and sedulous pruning at the desk. Moreover, the study of 
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Spencer and Darwin, and the expounding of their facts and fancies, 
do little to keep the tax-gatherer from the door or to replenish the 
larder. Hence, ere he had been long an author, he took the 
downward path that leads to fiction! Some among his well- 
wishers regretted that the step was taken. But he soon proved 
himself a good story-teller—‘“a most successful artist,” says Mr. 
Lang, “in the art for which he did not care”—and he found in 
prose fiction that modest competence which he had sought in 
vain in other fields. 

His own story of his first excursion into the realms of fiction is 
not without interest. In the introduction to “Twelve Tales” he 
writes: “ For many years after I took to the trade of author, I con- 
fined my writings to scientific or quasi-scientific subjects, having, 
indeed, little or no idea that I possessed in the germ the faculty of 
story-telling. Buton one occasion, about the year 1880 (if I recollect 
aright), wishing to contribute an article to ‘ Belgravia’ on the im- 
probability of a man’s being able to recognise a ghost as such, even 
if he saw one, and the impossibility of his being able to apply any 
test of credibility to an apparition’s statement, I ventured, for the 
better development of my subject, to throw the argument into the form 
of a narrative. I did not regard this narrative as a story : I looked 
upon it merely as a convenient method of displaying a scientific 
truth.” He goes on to say that the story was accepted for 
“ Belgravia” ; that, much to his astonishment, he was asked by the 
editor for “another story,” which was accepted also ; and that he 
subsequently wrote further stories for the same magazine, all of which 
were published under the pseudonym of “J. Arbuthnot Wilson.” 

That Grant Allen mastered the difficult art of writing good short 
stories cannot, I think, be questioned. Four of his volumes, contain- 
ing together more than fifty such, embrace specimens of almost every 
genre, “from grave to gay, from lively to severe.” In “Strange 
Stories”—in which readers will find his first two stories, already 
mentioned—he gives us, in the vein of Bret Harte, an excellent study 
of North-American rascality, “ The Foundering of the Fortuna” ; 
in “The Curate of Churnside” he shows how, in one individual, 
the utmost intellectual culture may exist side by side with the most 
diabolical criminality ; in ‘‘ The Child of the Phalanstery ” he strives 
to realise ‘‘ the moral conceptions of a community brought up under a 
social and ethical environment utterly different from that by which we 
ourselves are now surrounded ” ; in “ Pausodyne” he describes, some- 
what in the manner of Poe, the unique experiences of one who has 
discovered a compound which, whilst it induces a total suspension 
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of animation, does not cause death. How skilfully he could weave 
the purely sentimental story, and how light and graceful his touch 
could be, is shown in his almost idyllic “ Isaline and I,” written for 
the pages of “ Belgravia,” and reprinted in “ The Beckoning Hand,” 
&c. For me, at least, that story has unfailing charm. The scenery 
is that of the pine-clad hillsides of the Pays de Vaud. The hero, 
sick of the Temple, has wandered from Vevay in search of fishing, 
and has found congenial quarters—and society—at Les Pentes, a 
thatched and gabled Vaudois farmhouse, inhabited by M. Clairon, 
his wife—and Isaline. Mademoiselle, we are assured, was “ pretty, 
plump, laughing-eyed, dimple-cheeked.” Soon, of course, she sadly 
interfered with the pursuit of fishing, and we read of tea-drinking and 
talk on the tiny lawn. But there is a second guest at Les Pentes, 
one M. Claude from the Normal School at Geneva, who is very 
tenderly disposed towards Isaline. One day, the descent of a 
dangerous “ Aiguille ” lands the hero on a snow-covered ledge, from 
which he is rescued after long exposure. During convalescence at 
Les Pentes he learns that Isaline has refused M. Claude, and 
presently, with exemplary altruism, he pleads the cause of the rejected 
suitor. ‘“*‘ Monsieur, .. . do you remember Miles Standish?’ I 
saw what she was driving at, and laughed in spite of myself. ‘ Yes,’ 
I said, ‘I know what you mean. When John Alden is pleading 
with Priscilla on behalf of Miles Standish, Priscilla cuts him short by 
saying ’ Isaline finished the quotation herself in her own pretty 
clipped English, ‘ Why don’t you speak for yourself, John?’” The 
story can hardly lay claim to originality, but, given a plot, how vastly 
diverse are the methods of handling it? How weak and colourless 
a story many writers would have penned in place of “ Isaline and I”! 

I must be content to point out a few characteristics of Grant 
Allen’s novels. A uniform series of seventeen volumes is issued 
by Messrs. Chatto & Windus ; for other publishers he wrote as 
many more. All, I think, are good examples of brisk, thoroughly 
interesting stories, told in clear, incisive, racy English. He did not 
write a great novel, nor is it easy, from among so many, to select his 
best. Tastes differ, and unless we stipulate that a novel shall 
exemplify certain literary canons, unless we come to some preliminary 
understanding as to what we require at the novelist’s hands, we can 
only select at the bidding of our personal prejudices. I am con- 
sciously crying in the wilderness when I unhesitatingly refuse a first 
place to “What’s Bred in the Bone”: the story—aided by its 
sensational winning of £1,000 from the editor of “ Tit-Bits ”—found 
many admirers, and was (I speak from experience) much discussed. 
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But it seems to lack the unfailing geniality of “ The Scallywag,” the 
breadth and power of “The Great Taboo,” the unflagging interest 
of “Babylon,” or the wide knowledge of the world so evident in 
“The Tents of Shem” and “ Miss Cayley’s Adventures.” With 
many readers “ For Maimie’s Sake” and “ Under Sealed Orders.” are 
favourites ; “ Linnet,” published by his nephew, Mr. Grant Richards, 
in 1898, reached a fifth edition some time ago. If I may venture 
a forecast, I will say that for cheap editions of his novels there will, 
for many years hence, always be a fair if not a great demand ; for, 
as it seems to me, he is an excellent caterer for all who love a story 
of sufficiently romantic interest, told in a manner which, if not of the 
highest reach of literary art, is very far above the average that artists 
give us. 

To read the novels of Grant Allen is to sojourn, in thought, in 
many lands. The scene of “The Tents of Shem” is largely in 
Algiers ; ‘‘ The Great Taboo ” transports us to an island in Southern 
seas ; ‘‘ At Market Value” sets us amid Venetian scenes ; ‘‘ Under 
Sealed Orders” takes us to Russia; in “ Blood Royal” and “ The 
Scallywag” we visit Oxford; “In All Shades” is almost wholly 
enacted on the island of Trinidad. Nor is variety lacking in his 
portrayal of human character ; it is no mean gallery which includes, 
among so many others, such sharply defined portraits as those of 
Madame Ceriolo, Hiram Winthrop, Louis Delgado, Harold Knyvett, 
Lord Southminster, and Miss Cayley. His stories, if they lack the 
highest attributes, lack also the gravest defects ; he is seldom, perhaps 
never tedious ; he is certainly never coarse ; his language is hardly 
ever slipshod ; his similes invariably display good taste. To say that 
he is a poor artist if compared with Stevenson, or a weak raconteur 
beside Dumas, or Dickens, or Mr. Rider Haggard, is to say little— 
even if your contentions be unreservedly granted. The broad fact 
remains that he reaped no mean harvest in a field which he entered 
only when life was more than half spent, and that he reaped this 
harvest in intervals snatched from labours that lay nearer to his 
heart—the study of animal and plant life in its myriad manifestations, 
and the endeavour to persuade his fellows to study it for themselves. 
Let it suffice that his books have given unalloyed pleasure to many 
who, in the scanty leisure permitted by the gathering of life’s daily 
bread, find science or literature their own exceeding great reward. 


HERBERT W. TOMPKINS. 
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A FRENCHWOMAN'S 
LOVE-LETTERS. 


HE letters of Mile. de Lespinasse, which within the last two 
years have regained some measure of popularity, were before 
that date almost unknown in England, and even in France had 
long ceased to hold a prominent place amongst books with which 
everyone is familiar. But in their own day they had a vogue which 
might well compare with that of the “ Nouvelle Heéloise.” They 
were popular in part on exactly opposite grounds from the much- 
discussed ‘“ Englishwoman’s Love-letters.” The public read them 
with avidity, not because their genuineness was uncertain and their 
authorship unknown, but because everyone knew the writer, at least 
by name, and nobody doubted that they were her work. They were 
welcomed as throwing new and unexpected light on a brilliant 
personality which for thirty-three years had passed away from this 
world. 

Yet this was far from being their only recommendation. Long 
after the wave of fashion had subsided we find that in the eyes of 
so sober-minded and competent a critic as Sainte-Beuve these 
letters had established their place as a French classic, and could 
be discussed on no other basis. To English readers, their literary 
merit, depreciated as it is by a style now discredited, is less obvious 
than the extraordinary nature of the story which they unfold, and 
the pathetic interest attaching to the author. 

Julie de Lespinasse was undoubtedly one of the most remark- 
able women of the period in which she flourished, the years, 
that is to say, immediately preceding the great Revolution. With 
neither birth, beauty, nor money, she made her way by her talents 
and social attractions to one of the highest positions in the literary 
world of Paris. As an unmarried woman at the head of the most 
successful sa/on of her day, and maintaining an unblemished character, 
her position is almost unique in history. 

Marriage and the convent were, as is well known, the only career 
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open to Frenchwomen then esteemed respectable. Mlle. de 
Lespinasse had no monastic vocation, and it is not certain that she 
ever received an offer of marriage. She therefore—and herein lies 
her remarkable originality—took up the keeping of a salon as a 
profession, and managed to make a living of it, though not much 
more. From various sources she received subsidies amounting to 
£400 a year for her life. It is only right to add in this place that her 
most inimical critics (for she has had such) have never considered 
these gifts as conveying any imputation on her character. They 
were certainly tributes from some of the many Mecenases who 
then flourished in Paris, bestowed to enable her to keep open her 
salon. One of them at least was given by a woman, the wealthy and 
beneficent Madame Geoffrin. 

The art of conversation, in which she was considered supreme 
among her contemporaries, absorbed most of Julie’s powers. She 
wrote very little, and never for publication. Her literary claims 
rest almost entirely on the letters in question, addressed to the 
Comte de Guibert. They range over three years, from 1773 to 1776, 
and form a bulky volume, numbering in all 180. But these appear 
to be a mere handful compared with the original number. Mlle. 
de Lespinasse had doubts of Guibert’s discretion, and continually 
presses him to return her letters that she may destroy them. He 
returned some, perhaps the majority. Of the remainder he must 
have been more careful than she feared, for their existence was 
never suspected till they were published, thirty-three years after her 
death, by Guibert’s widow. The correspondence was begun on 
Guibert’s departure for a tour in Germany and Austria, and continued 
after his return to Paris as a supplement to their frequent conversa- 
tions. The letters continue down to within a few days, or possibly 
hours, of the writer’s death. 

The story which we gather from them is tragic in the extreme, 
but so strange that the tragedy is lost in the strangeness. Miss Marti- 
neau found fault with the heroine of “ Villette ” for being in love with 
two men at once. Julie de Lespinasse rivalled Lucy Snow in this 
respect. When she met with Guibert she had already lost her heart 
to the Marquis de Mora, a young Spaniard of great promise, who, 
after paying her devoted attention during a long sojourn in Paris, 
had been unwillingly obliged to return to Spain, partly on account of 
his health, and partly, it is thought, because his family saw a marriage 
impending between him and Mlle. de Lespinasse, and wished to 
avert the danger of such a mésadiiance. Both were almost heart- 
broken at the separation, and to divert her thoughts, as she supposed, 
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Julie began a correspondence with Guibert, who was then starting on 
a tour in Germany and Austria. In reality he was beginning to 
occupy a place in her affections much resembling that held by Mora, 
and this in time became obvious to herself. But the old love was 
not forgotten, and for some time the two currents seem to run 
evenly side by side. This extraordinary dualism pervades the letters 
of Mlle. de Lespinasse unabated, until the return of Guibert to 
Paris after a six months’ absence. Then we perceive indications 
that the absent lover is likely to share the fate proverbially assigned 
to the absent. The letters at this period (owing to our ignorance 
of the conversations to which they refer) become more and more 
difficult to understand, but it is impossible to resist a conviction 
that the treason against Mora was carried farther than either feelings 
or words. The agony of self-reproach which begins to appear in 
Julie’s incoherent outpourings, never, alas ! to cease but with her life, 
can scarcely be explained on any other hypothesis. But this very 
agony furnishes the best refutation of those critics who represent her 
as having all through her life concealed a lax code of morals under a 
decorous surface. To such a woman the whole story would have 
been no more than an interesting episode. On the other hand, it 
would be misleading to deny that it is the inconstancy rather than 
the breach of abstract morality which weighs so heavily on her 
mind. 

The inevitable retribution came with terrible swiftness. Mora in 
Spain had apparently heard some rumour of the state of affairs at 
Paris. Disregarding his bad health, he set out for France, but was 
attacked on the way by hemorrhage of the lungs, and died at 
Bordeaux on May 27,1774. “I have given my life for you,” he 
wrote on his deathbed to Mlle. de Lespinasse, “but you once 
loved me, and the thought of you is still sweet to me.” 

On receiving this intelligence the unhappy woman sank into a 
state of despair from which she never recovered. Her thoughts at 
first turned to suicide, but Guibert, who still played the part of a 
devoted lover, succeeded in so far soothing her that she gave up 
this design. But henceforward her mind seems to dwell continually 
on Mora, and on the nobility of his ill-requited devotion to her. 
Guibert probably found this a little tedious. Besides, he had come 
to the conclusion that it was time for him to marry. He was then 
thirty-one or thirty-two, about the same age as Mora, and ten years 
younger than the lady in whose affections they had been rivals. 
We have no absolute proof that the Spanish Marquis had wished to 
marry Mile. de Lespinasse, although there is a strong presumption 
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in favour of that opinion. But nothing can be more certain than 
the fact that no such idea ever crossed Guibert’s brain. No romantic 
Spaniard was he, but a worthy son of that nation whose prudence, 
not always conspicuous in other matters, attains positively appalling 
proportions on the marriage question. He meant to marry well, and 
he did it. 

His share in the correspondence with Mlle. de Lespinasse is 
unfortunately chiefly matter of conjecture. Two of his letters to 
her have, however, been preserved, written during the German tour. 
They are clever and interesting enough, very egotistical in style, and 
give evidence of considerable tenderness for his correspondent. He 
admired her talents sincerely, was much flattered by her affection for 
him, and a good deal piqued by her constant references to Mora. 
One cannot but conjecture that this last feeling, and a determination 
to get the better of his rival by some means or other, were the main 
causes for his determined pursuit of Julie during the following winter 
and its deplorable success, It must, however, be granted that, 
contrary to all his usual habits, he never boasted of this conquest, 
directly or indirectly. The fact was unsuspected, even by the 
intimate friends of either, till both had passed away. At this 
distance of time it is rather difficult to understand the fascination 
which he exercised upon such a mind as that of Mlle. de Lespinasse. 
But the fact remains that he was one of the principal lions of 
Parisian society. His good looks, military services, and literary 
efforts, now long forgotten, procured him a high degree of popularity 
even amidst the most fastidious circles of the critical metropolis. 
He is said to have been a good son and brother, and by no means 
a particularly bad husband. As far, however, as Julie de Lespinasse 
was concerned, his conduct strikes one as heartless, selfish, and un- 
principled in the extreme. 

He took the somewhat extraordinary step of confiding his 
matrimonial projects to her, and asking her advice and assistance. 
The blow was a terrible one ; for, strange to say, her sorrow for the 
dead lover, intensely sincere though it was, seems to have only in- 
creased her infatuation for the living one. But she acquiesced in his 
decision, and, much to her credit, never contemplated as possible any 
renewal of their former relations. Whatever her faults, she had a 
respect for the marriage tie very unusual among her contemporaries. 

“Your happiness, your duty are sacred to me,” she writes on 
one occasion. “I should loathe myself if I could detect in my mind 
a single feeling which conflicted with them.” 


She set to work, perhaps not very zealously, to find a suitable 
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alliance for her faithless lover. One possible Jartie suggested by 
her is “‘a young lady of sixteen who has a mother, but no father, 
and only one brother. She is to have 13,000 francs a year on her 
marriage,” and gratuitous board and lodging with her mother (does 
this include the future husband ?) till the younger brother is grown 
up. “If this falls through, I know a man who would be very happy 
to have you for his son-in-law, but his daughter is not more than 
eleven years old. She is an only child, and will be very rich.” 

M. de Guibert meanwhile was courting a bride for himself. On 
June 1, 1775, he was married to Mlle. de Courcelles, a pretty girl 
of seventeen, and, not less important, an heiress. The entry in his 
diary for this momentous day throws an interesting light on the 
gentleman’s character, from the naive disregard which it displays for 
anyone’s feelings, or anyone’s prospect of happiness, except those of 
M. le Comte de Guibert. 

“‘ My wedding-day, the beginning of a new life! I shuddered 
involuntarily during the ceremony. It was my liberty, my whole 
life, that I was giving away. Never has my soul been harassed by 
so many varying emotions. Oh, what an abyss, what a labyrinth is 
the heart of man! I am lost amid the fluctuations of mine. But 
all promises me happiness. I am marrying a young, pretty, gentle, 
sympathetic woman, who loves me, who is, I feel, made to be loved, 
whom I love already.” Eight days later, ‘‘ The days have passed like 
a dream. This new condition 7s a dream to me. My young wife 
is so loving, kind, and sincere. Her soul unfolds before me each 
day. I love her, I shall love her. I firmly believe that I shall be 
happy.” 

Not a thought here for the young and inexperienced girl, whose 
chances of happiness in the future were at least as uncertain as his 
own. And not a thought, apparently, for the heart-broken woman, 
who (with sufficient truth) dated the signing of her death-warrant 
from this time. 

**T now realise what Rousseau says,” she writes on July 1, just a 
month later, “ that there are situations too terrible for either words 
or tears. I have passed eight days in convulsions of despair. I ex- 
pected, I longed to die. It seemed an easier course than to cease 
loving you. . . . Perhaps I was wrong, but I believed that in the 
circumstances you owed me some consideration. Without supposing 
that you had much tenderness for me or much interest in me, I 
thought that my unhappiness and your sense of common good- 
breeding entitled me to this much. Therefore I expected to hear 
from you. I waited more than ten days, and then received from 
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the chateau of Courcelles [where he had gone for his wedding] a 
note which was a masterpiece of coldness and hardness.” 

We are never exactly told what this note contained, beyond a 
general exhortation to forget the past, but to the end of her life it 
haunted Mlle. de Lespinasse as a fearful and unnecessary aggrava- 
tion of her misery. For a time she even thought it had cured her 
infatuation for the writer, but that infatuation was too deeply rooted 
and returned again in full force, yet henceforward coupled with a 
much truer appreciation of Guibert’s real character. Though faithful 
to her resolution to expect nothing more from him than friendship, she 
still feels his visits when in Paris, and his letters when absent, to be 
necessities of existence. She complains much of his negligence in 
both these respects, and sometimes tells him he does well to forsake 
her, since she wishes to forget him. But always she-returns to the 
feeling that he is indispensable, that even the coldest degree of 
friendship is better than complete alienation. 

Frequently she speaks of Mora, and wonders how, having once 
had the honour of being beloved by him, she could ever have given 
a thought to Guibert. And yet, she says, he had had the most 
power over her of the two, since he had been able to make her act 
against her conscience. And, in a spirit of unflattering comparison, 
she dwells much on the high-souled generosity of the dead man’s 
love. She had often grieved to think how unworthy she was of 
him in age, birth, fortune, and appearance, but he would never listen 
to her on these points, and had been able to convince her that she 
alone could give him happiness—a passage which strongly confirms 
the view that he had wished to make her his wife. He had died, 
so she says, in ignorance of the full extent of her degradation, but 
had he known it, he would, she felt sure, have pitied and forgiven. 
His image is always present to her. But again the strange dual 
element appears, for her only consolations, she expressly says, are 
thinking of him and conversing with Guibert. 

Her letters, from a modern point of view, seem scarcely sane. 
But we must remember that she was not only unhappy, but in very 
bad health, and suffering from a complication of diseases. A per- 
petual and racking cough, acute indigestion, and chronic insomnia 
were among her symptoms. This last drove her to the opium habit, 
which no doubt accounts for some part of her incoherence. She 
was indeed dying fast, and very painfully. 

Till very near the end she continued her life in the world, going 
out constantly, and receiving visitors every evening. On one 
occasion she encounters the young Mme. de Guibert at a picture- 
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gallery, and is full of generous admiration for her beauty and sweet- 
ness. For Guibert himself she works continually, using all her 
extensive influence to secure a good reception for his literary ventures. 
She manifests all the feverish activity habitual with so many invalids. 
At last, however, she was obliged to take to her bed. Guibert, who 
had hurt her keenly by treating her sufferings as those of a ma/lade 
imaginaire, was roused to anxiety. He sent twice during one night 
to inquire for her, an attention which evidently soothed the dying 
woman. Her last letter, written, it is supposed, immediately before 
death, which took place on May 23, 1776, is so infinitely pathetic 
that we give it in full: 

“You are too good, too kind. You wish to revive and sustain a 
nature which is sinking at last under heavy and long-continued 
suffering. I value your kind impulse as it deserves, but I am no 
longer worthy of it. There was a time when to be loved by you 
would have seemed the sum of happiness. I fear it might even have 
swept away my sorrow, or at least have softened its bitterness. I 
should have desired to live. Now I only desire death. There is 
no compensation, no alleviation possible for the loss which I have 
suffered. I ought not to have survived it. The only resentful 
feeling which I cherish towards you is because you induced me to 
survive it. 

“T wish I could know your future. I wish that you may be happy. 

“‘T received your letter at one o’clock. I was in a high fever. I 
cannot tell you what time and trouble it cost me to read it ; I would 
not wait till to-day, and the effort almost made me delirious. I hope 
to hear from you this evening. Farewell, dear friend. If I could 
return to life, I would choose to love you over again. But now 
there is no time.” 

So end the love-letters of Julie de Lespinasse. In this brief 
space it has not been possible to give more than the barest outline 
of either her character or her history. Both were strange beyond 
the dreams of novel-writers, and almost seem to justify Guibert’s 
hysterical remark that she had lived through centuries in her forty- 
three years. Our information regarding her is chiefly gleaned from 
these letters, which thus acquire for the student of human nature 
a deep and peculiar interest, quite independent of their once 
universally admitted claim to rank among the classical works of 
French literature. 


CAMILLA JEBB. 
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NATURE-STUDY. 


‘* Life is sweet, brother; there’s day and night, brother, both sweet things : 
sun, moon, and stars, all sweet things ; there’s likewise a wind on the heath.” 


OULD George Borrow have written these words if there had 
not been a revival of love for nature within the last century ? 
How this revival arose it may be interesting to notice, and to do so 
we must go back to an early period in our literature. We have not 
always been a nature-loving people ; our older writers rarely refer to 
outdoor life as we understand it. It is true Chaucer “loved the 
streams and the birds, and soft grassy places and green trees, and all 
sweet, ordered gardens, and flowers. He could spend the whole day 
gazing alone on the daisy ; and though what he says is symbolic, yet 
we may trace through the phrase that lonely delight in natural scenery 
which is so special a mark of our later poets.” Chaucer had many 
imitators ; but with the marvellous outburst of Elizabethan literature 
we lose that intense interest in nature which in the course of several 
generations was to be revived and accentuated in a new form. 

Man’s life, as exhibited in the passions, was the chief subject of 
such consummate “ makers” (using this term in its original sense) as 
Shakespeare and Spenser, and even the genius of Milton kept in the 
same beaten track, though “he raised in song the mora/ passions 
into a solemn splendour.” Then came the changes that mark a 
transition from the cold, intellectual stylists to a new form in which 
nature should not be deemed unworthy the poet’s muse. 

In the middle of the seventeenth century there appeared a book 
which revealed an intense interest in country life. It resembled “in 
its quaint and garrulous style the rustic scenery and prattling rivers 
that it celebrated.” Walton’s “Compleate Angler” is indeed full of 
observation of the rarest description. And there was a somewhat 
later writer, whose sympathetic appreciation of the beauties of the 
outward world was even more comprehensive. In the “ Natural 
History of Selborne” we see how Gilbert White went out into the 
fields and green lanes, and observed with the keen eye of a lover the 
strange ways of the beasts and birds and flowers, and how he was 
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ready to acknowledge that “the investigation of the life and con- 
versation of animals is a concern of much trouble and difficulty, and 
is not to be obtained but by the active and inquisitive.” Yet White 
could not, at times, dissociate himself from the current beliefs that 
had become established for generations. He sometimes appeared 
to apologise for mentioning the less important of the animals around 
him, and confessed “that the economy of the several kinds of 
crickets, and the distinction between the stock-dove and the ring- 
dove, are humble pursuits, and will be esteemed trivial by many ; 
perhaps by some to be objects of ridicule.” There is a good deal of 
pleasantry in his observations day by day—even the ascent and 
descent of swallows through the shaft of a straight cottage chimney 
were so closely watched by him that he says he feared lest his eyes 
might undergo the same fate with those of Tobit! In pursuing his 
investigations he never lacks enthusiasm, but it is the kind of 
enthusiasm that means quiet, never-ceasing industry. Alone he 
carried on his work, having no companion to share his pleasures. 
But the source of his happiness never failed him ; it was the inspirer 
of his life, and the animal and vegetable world around him became 
his own. 

The evolution of nature-study is of great interest. The awaken- 
ing came slowly. By the time that the country entered upon the 
Georgian period the poets had become so artificial that it was a 
relief when Collins endeavoured to escape from the Greek style and 
adopt natural modes of expression. Stopford Brooke says that “out 
of the failure of nature without art, and of art without nature, and 
out of the happy union of both in scattered and particular examples, 
the way was now ready for a style in which art should itself be 
nature, and it found its first absolute expression in a few of Cowper’s 
lyrics.” 

We may now, therefore, consider the influence of this nature-poet 
on the life of England. That it has been great and permanent is 
certain, though Mr. George Meredith has lately said that the English 
people have little real love for nature, and that their ideal of beauty 
is “ the southerly wind and cloudy sky that proclaim it a hunting 
morning.” But Mr. Meredith is fond of indulging in sarcasm. By 
breaking away from the traditions of his time Cowper showed his 
hatred of affectation. He had a message, and he delivered it in such 
a way that he appealed to all true-thinking people as no poet had 
done before for some hundreds of years. ‘ When he described the 
flowers, the clouds, the weather, he did so with an inimitable fidelity. 
He put down just what he saw with the utmost simplicity—one might 
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say almost with a scientific simplicity.” In this respect he was the 
forerunner of Wordsworth. The aim of both was to glorify the 
common things of earth and the homely duties of everyday life. 
One cannot read “ The Task” without being reminded of Words- 
worth ; and it has been suggested that “The happy warrior” was 
induced by a study of Cowper’s lines beginning : 


His warfare is within. There unfatigued 
His fervent spirit labours. 


Throughout the whole poem Cowper illustrated the truth of his 
fine definition of the All-Father—“ Nature is but a name for an 
effect whose cause is God.” One of his most beautiful passages 
indicates how largely his mind was saturated with nature-worship ; 
but this was not of the pantheistic order, as the following lines prove: 


Acquaint thyself with God, if thou would’st taste 
His works. Admitted once to His embrace, 
Thou shalt perceive that thou wast blind before ; 
Thine eye shall be instructed, and thine heart, 
Made pure, shall relish with Divine delight, 

Till then unfelt, what hands Divine have wrought. 


To the thinker, to the earnest student of our literature, Cowper 
is the founder of a school of poetry which has already many 
glorious successors. The linking of nature and man, the happiness 
of man arising out of communion with nature—this teaching was at 
the root of all his work. Simplicity of life was his dominant note ; 
unreality in any form he abhorred. His oneness with humanity is 
exhibited in the lines : 

My ear is pained, 
My soul is sick with every day’s report 
Of wrong and outrage with which earth is filled. 


With Wordsworth we have the consummation of this new idea 
in English poetry—man’s relation to nature. Incidentally, the 
earlier great writers had touched upon the theme, but it had always 
been subordinated to the “lord of creation”—man. Thomson in 
his “‘ Seasons” had given us fine descriptive sketches of country life, 
but he was cold and passionless. Collins and Gray had gone 
further, particularly the former ; but with them nature was only a 
“graceful ornament.” Wordsworth’s view was entirely different, says 
Mr. Stopford Brooke, he conceived that nature was alive ‘It had, 
he imagined, one living soul, which, entering into flower, stream, or 
mountain, gave them each a soul of their own. Between this spirit 
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in nature and the mind of man there was a pre-arranged harmony, 
which enabled nature to communicate its own thoughts to man, and 
man to reflect upon them, until an absolute union between them was 
established.” He was the first who loved nature with a personal 
love. To him Nature was a Presence. God in man spoke to God 
in nature, and God in nature spoke to God in man. But do not let 
us misunderstand Wordsworth: he was no pantheist. Hear him : 


The gentleness of Heaven is on the sea : 
Listen ! the mighty Being is awake. 


And this “mighty Being” will tranquillise life and fill it with 
rapturous enjoyment. But Wordsworth went further. He saw in 
nature “the nurse, the guide, the guardian of my heart, and soul, of 
all my moral being.” In all this, note the new thought—that the 
world around us is not dead, but living, and should, therefore, be a 
source of inspiration—not an object of worship, but a something that 
will lead us to worship. Though lacking the scientific knowledge 
that Tennyson and other modern poets have possessed, Wordsworth 
described what he saw with minute accuracy. His sense of form 
and motion was perfect ; can anything be truer than those lines he 
wrote in a child’s album, and more particularly the third and fourth 
lin ?— 

Small service is true service while it lasts ; 

Of friends, however humble, scorn not one ; 

The daisy, by the shadow that it casts, 

Protects a lingering dewdrop from the sun. 


Who but Wordsworth would have written of “the bleak music of 
that old stone wall”? And the objects he saw lived in his memory, 
in which he stored them up, so that he could brood over them in 
quiet days. He had “the harvest of a quiet eye.” He could 
call up at any moment a vision of delight, as, for example, when he 
gazed mentally on the daffodils : 


They flash upon that inward eye 
Which is the bliss of solitude. 


He could “see into the life of things.” ‘The outward shows of 
sky and earth” fed his mind “in a wise passiveness,” and revealed 
to him what reason and learning and books could not reveal. 
When returning from Scotland he remembered “the solitary reaper,” 
and “bore the music in his heart”; and his ‘“ Lucy,” like the 
violet, is “ half-hidden from the eye.” The thought of Yarrow con- 
jured up in his mind so much of beauty that he did not wish to 
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become acquainted with the reality, for, he said, “it will be another 
Yarrow.” And in his “ Intimations of Immortality ” his note becomes 
jubilant, though his philosophic mind looks beyond “the splendour 
in the grass, the glory in the flower,” until, no longer able to give com- 
plete expression to his thoughts, he closes with those often-quoted 


lines : 
To me the meanest flower that blows can give 
Thoughts that do often lie too deep for tears. 


It may be interesting to recall some of the points of resemblance 
and difference between Wordsworth and his successor in the 
laureateship, Tennyson, who has bidden us notice the “ black ash- 
buds in March” and “the gummy chestnut buds that glisten in the 
April blue.” Perhaps Tennyson’s scientific knowledge unfitted him 
for the pure, simple love of Wordsworth; on the other hand, his 
descriptive sketches, whether of clouds or birds, of trees or animals, 
are minute and skilful, for he studied nature that he might “ extract 
every line of beauty, every association, every moral reflection, every 
inexpressible feeling from it.” He is true, vivid, accurate, an intense 
lover of the beautiful, but he lacks the Wordsworthian fire of absolute 
devotion—the worship of a soul aflame with ecstatic joy. In 
pictorial art Tennyson is finer than Wordsworth. But what is the 
effect of Tennyson’s nature-poetry on the mind as compared with 
that of Wordsworth? Is it not that, whereas one expresses himself 
with an exactness which makes us wonder how accuracy and melody 
can be indissolubly joined, the other endows the flower with a 
conscious existence: ‘“’Tis my faith,” says Wordsworth, “ that every 
flower enjoys the air it breathes.” The one looks upon nature from 
an artistic and scientific standpoint ; the other stoops to her and 
finds kinship, finds a chord which synchronises with the music of his 
own soul and produces a “thrill of pleasure.” How lovingly does 
Wordsworth address that lowly, yet beautiful, specimen of the insect 
world—the butterfly! In it he finds “ much converse ” ; he longs to 
be near it, for it reminds him of his boyhood and recalls “a solemn 
image to his heart.” Tennyson’s mind was wider than his prede- 
cessor’s, and he has enabled us to regard the varied aspects of nature 
with intense interest—the hills, the woods, the streams, and the great 
sea—but he has not “pierced below the surface of phenomena.” 
Further, Tennyson had not that secret satisfaction, that unconscious 
realisation of rest, which give comfort to the heart. 

Flower in the crannied wall, . . . 


If I could understand 
What you are. 
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That is Tennyson—“if I could understand.” Wordsworth cared 
not about “understanding ” ; when he described a boy’s rapture on 
beholding the sunrise, his ecstasy is so great that “thought was not ; 
in enjoyment it expired.” 

But we must hasten on. And here we may refer to the brief 
quotation that prefaces this article. George Borrow’s work is filled 
with country life; he was a true child of the open air. Love of 
nature with him grew “ both as a cultus and a passion,” and nature 
knew and loved him in her turn. Yet it is not a little remarkable 
that he wrote disparagingly of Wordsworth—the poet of nature, “ of 
nature without its vulgarity,” said Borrow. And of “The Excursion” 
this erratic genius thus expressed himself: “It appeared to abound 
in descriptions of scenery ; there was much mention of mountains, 
valleys, streams and waterfalls, harebells and daffodils ; . . . before 
I could form a very clear idea of them I found myself nodding and 
a surprising desire to sleep coming over me.” The truth must be 
acknowledged that the two men were vastly different ; the moral side, 
so strong in Wordsworth, being almost entirely absent in Borrow ; 
we do not mean the ethical, but rather that sense of strict con- 
formity to the proprieties of life, unmixed with any of its coarseness. 

Of an entirely different type was Richard Jefferies, whose work 
can hardly be said to have received impartial judgment, seeing that 
it is not yet twenty years since he passed away. Though he died 
before he was forty, he has left us some fifteen or sixteen volumes 
which prove how lovingly he looked upon nature ; all else was as 
nothing to him. Books he regarded as almost unnecessary, and he 
thought that ten pounds would be sufficient to purchase what were 
required by any man. For what value, he asked, had they added to 
life, compared with “those original grains of true thought found 
beside the stream, the sea, in the sunlight, at the shady verge of 
woods”? He said that he could not read in summer—the page was 
white and hard, and the eye wandered away, and rested on the green- 
sward, until it entered into the dreamy mystery of the azure sky. 
“*The Pageant of Summer,’” wrote Sir Walter Besant, “reads as if 
it were the work of a man revelling in the warmth of the quivering 
air,” and yet its author was at that moment in deadly pain and 
torture. But the man, to quote again Sir Walter, “‘ was filled to over- 
flowing with the beauty and order of God’s handiwork.” It is 
permissible for us to ask: Had Jefferies possessed the physical 
vigour of Wordsworth, what would he have further accomplished ? 
We do not mean to infer that the former can be compared with the 
great pioneer of nature-worship, whose teaching may be charac- 
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terised as “a morai tonic, reinvigorating the heart by taking it 
straight away to some fresh natural well of feeling or of thought.” 
No, Jefferies did not reach this height; there was with him ever 
present the realisation that he could not accomplish the noblest 
purpose of life—the perfect happiness of a child of God. He lacked 
the fine, equable temper of the poet-seer, and there was a vein of 
sadness running through all his work, which unfitted him for the 
broad outlook of the perfect life. It cannot be said of him that he 
possessed “‘a meek and contented quietness ”—such a quietness “as 
made his very dreams pleasing both to God and to himself.” Let 
us take an illustration: ‘The fly whirls his scarlet-spotted wings 
about and splashes himself with sunlight, like the children on the 
sands. He thinks not of the grass and sun ; he does not heed them 
at all—and that is why he is so happy. . . . I will sit here on the 
turf, and the scarlet-dotted flies shall pass over me, as if I, too, were 
but a grass. I will not think, I will be unconscious, I will live. . . . 
Nature sets no value upon life, neither of mine nor of the larks that 
sang years ago—‘ The earth is all-in-all to me, but 1 am nothing to 
the earth.” 

Here we have “a worshipper of earth,” but in the midst of his 
ecstatic enjoyment there comes from his lips a wail because the earth 
owes him nothing, can go on her way regardlessof him. The higher 
Wordsworthian note he fails to touch ; exquisite loveliness of form, 
of colour—+hese exist not for him. Yet we turn to his word-painting, 
and acknowledge that for him “ Colour was a sort of food ; every spot 
of colour was a drop of wine to the spirit.” 

John Burroughs resembled Jefferies in many respects, but their 
mode of approaching nature is different, for every lover portrays her 
according to the impressions he receives. Knowledge is nought to 
him ; he sees, he records what he sees. He is not like the poets, 
who rely too confidently on their imagination, which is apt to lead 
them inaccurately. Observation is his chief endowment ; hence, 
though he may not say the same as others, what he does say is true 
from his own standpoint. And, after all, this is the most important 
qualification. Whether a man goes to the woods or the city, he learns 
pretty much the same things. Burroughs in one of his essays 
illustrates this fact by two typical examples—Thoreau and Lamb. 
But mark the difference: Lamb cared nothing for nature: Thoreau 
for little else. Are we to conclude, then, that it matters not whether 
we observe in country or in city? By no means. Prevent Thoreau 
from building his house at Walden, and he would never have given 
to the world his ideas of what a happy life should be. He breathed 
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the beauty of nature as freely as he breathed theair. And Burroughs 
resembled him in this respect: both saw that the conditions of 
enjoyment were inherent in their surroundings ; both participated in 
“ the vaster life.” Both were redolent of the country ; both possessed 
those “silent qualities which, like gravitation, insensibly but resist- 
lessly hold us.” 

It is always difficult to speak of living authors, but there is one 
man whose name is comparatively unknown, and yet who has done 
work which entitles him to a high position among nature-worshippers. 
He has recorded the doings of hidden life simply and forcefully, and 
has proved that he knows how to use his powers of observation 
without obtrusion or ostentation. He despises nothing ; he brings 
himself down to the lowliest living thing ; he listens to their breathing 
as he crouches beneath the undergrowth of the woods, for is he not 
one with them? Werefer to Mr. W. H. Hudson, whose “ Idle Days 
in Patagonia,” “ Nature in Downland,” and “ Hampshire Days” have 
given him a place in the annals of our literature. As Jefferies revelled 
in colour, Mr. Hudson’s keen and delicate ear is susceptible to every 
sound. Heard amidst their natural surroundings, he believes there 
can be no jarring noises. He will not yield the one exception that 
Cowper urged—the braying of an ass. “TI have listened to it,” says 
Mr. Hudson, “and have been duly impressed, in a wild, silent 
country, in a place where herds of semi-wild asses roamed over the 
plains, and the sound at a distance had a wild expression that 
accorded with the scene.” He believes that there is a similarity 
between the notes of some birds—for example, the nightingale and 
thrush—and the human voice ; and in his desire to prove this he 
contrasts the singing of a prima donna with the sounds emitted by 
the nightingale, to the advantage of the latter. And, though not 
stating the assumption in definite terms, Mr. Hudson further expresses 
the belief that some animals have what may be termed a sixth sense, 
for he is firmly convinced that on a certain occasion his presence 
produced a disturbing effect on two adders who were not able either 
to see or hear him. And wecan well believe they could not fear one 
who writes : “The blue sky, the brown soil beneath, the grass, the 
trees, the animals, the wind, and rain, and sun, and stars are never 
strange to me, for I am in, and of, and am one with them, and my 
flesh and the soil are one, and the heat in my blood and in the 
sunshine are one, and the winds and tempests and my passions are 
one.” There is no “world strangeness,” of which Mr. William 
Watson writes, about Mr. Hudson; the only “strangeness” he 
experiences is with regard to his fellow-men, who too frequently 
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exist amidst unnatural surroundings, and are therefore out of his 
world. 

The love of nature is growing. This is one of the good signs of 
the times. The town dweller, immured within the narrow walls of a 
by-street, has begun to realise that he can enjoy the fresh air and the 
green fields—Nature has called him, and he responds. The cult is 
become popular. For the sake of humanity we rejoice. Yet fear 
lurks in the thought that beauty may be marred by man. Let us, 
however, face the fact. The naturalist is no longer the quiet, retiring 
spirit of a Gilbert White. There is a wide gulf between the pioneer 
of Selborne and the Surrey photographers, Mr. Cherry Kearton 
and his brother Richard. The camera is now in evidence, and 
nature’s secrets are learned by mechanical means that reveal much 
artifice and not a little art. No difficulties are insuperable, for, as 
the old Greeks entered Troy in a wooden horse, so Mr. Kearton 
employs similar stealthy methods, such as remaining inside a hollow 
imitation ox or sheep for hours together in order that he may learn 
some of the secrets of the bird world. And Mr. Kearton may claim 
kinship with Mr. Hudson in this—that he finds in nature a never- 
failing source of pleasure. Yet the two men are strikingly apart ; 
they accomplish their work differently; they move in different 
channels. The greater naturalist does not obtrude upon us his 
methods; he thinks deeper ; his mind resembles the pure atmo- 
sphere of the Downs. 

Unlike Jefferies, Mr. Hudson has never been spoilt by becoming 
aliterary man. Though a fine word-painter, he never allows himself 
to be carried away by rhetoric. He impresses one with the fact that 
he has seem, and therefore Anows. He is conscious of nothing but 
what he describes. Here is his strength, his Wordsworthian 
“blessedness and peace.” ‘I listen,” he says, “ delightedly to the 
low, silvery, water like, gurgling note of the little kinglet in his 
brilliant feathers among the rushes, and to the tremulous song of the 
green marsh grasshoppers or leaf crickets ; and with a still greater 
delight do I gaze at the lovely yellow flower, the unforgotten 
camaloté, which is as much to me as the wee, modest, crimson- 
tipped daisy was to Robert Burns or to Chaucer ; and as the prim- 
rose, the violet, the dog-rose, the shining yellow gorse, and the flower 
0’ the broom and bramble, and hawthorn and purple heather, are to 
so many inhabitants of these islands who were born and bred amid 
rural scenes.” 

There are those who say that we of the present are not impressed 
with the world of nature as the men of the early ages were. Perhaps 
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it is true that the Englishman has, to some extent, lost his love for 
the incomprehensible. We cannot have the imagination of our 
ancestors, who worshipped the wind and called it a creature. We 
cannot regard the sky above us and the sea around us as they did. 
We cannot people the woods with nymphs or the waters with 
mermaids. But we can realise how all the phenomena of nature are 
intended to be means in life’s education to ennoble and enrich it ; 
and though we see them “with other eyes,” we can, along the 
“ prickly moors or dusty ways,” look from nature up to nature’s God, 
believing that, 


The primal duties shine aloft like stars ; 
The charities that soothe, and heal, and bless, 
Are scattered at the feet of man like flowers. 


J. C. WRIGHT. 
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CHARING CROSS AND ITS 
IMMEDIATE NEIGHBOURHOOD. 


PART II. 


THE TAVERNS. 


ARGELY associated as the immediate neighbourhood of 
Charing Cross is with the destinies of the Stuarts and with 
Jacobite intrigue, it is not surprising to find the tavern and the 
coffee-house in its precincts the scene of many an historical incident. 
The “Blue Posts” in Spring Gardens was a great resort of the 
Jacobites during the reign of William III. It was here that 
Charnock and his gang breakfasted on the day fixed for the murderous 
ambuscade which they prepared for the King at Turnham Green.! 
A most interesting account of the fiasco, as it proved to be, will be 
found in Macaulay.? At the public recognition by the “Grand 
Monarch,” Louis XIV. of France, of the son of James II. as King 
of England, and when a royal messenger was sent by William of 
Orange from Kensington to order M. Poussin, the French am- 
bassador, to leave the country without delay, he was found to be 
supping at the “ Blue Posts” in Spring Gardens, along with three of 
the most prominent Jacobite members of the House of Commons. 
No trace remains of the “ Bull’s Head” tavern in Old Spring 
Gardens, Charing Cross. During the writing and publishing of 
“ Joannis Philippi Angli Defensio,” &c., John Milton lodged at one 
Thomson’s, next door to the “ Bull’s Head,” at Charing Cross, 
opening into Spring Gardens.* It was outside this “ Bull’s Head” 
tavern at Charing Cross that Colonel Blood with five or six of his 
associates, well mounted and armed, awaited the return home to 
Clarendon House of the Duke of Ormond. Their design was to 
carry the Duke to Tyburn and there hang him with a paper pinned 


1 Macaulay’s History of England, vol. iv. (1855), p. 665 ; and vol. v. (1861), 
p. 298. 

2 Ibid, 

® See Phillips’s Life of Milton, 12mo. 1694, p. 33: 
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to his breast showing why they had done it. Blood had laid a 
design in Ireland to surprise the Castle of Dublin, and the magazine 
there, and to usurp the government, but this being discovered by 
the Duke of Ormond the night before its intended execution, some 
of his accomplices were taken and executed as traitors. The deaths 
of these, Blood and the surviving rogues bound themselves by a 
solemn oath to revenge upon the person of the Duke. 

When the duke had passed the “Bull’s Head” they all took 
horse and galloped after him, overtaking him near his own gate. 
They knocked down his footmen, having ascertained beforehand 
that he was attended by only two or three, took him out of 
his coach, forced him up behind one of the horsemen, to whom 
he was tied, and rode away with him. The coachman and 
servants crying out, the porter reached the spot, and seeing what 
was done, pursued them. The duke strove so violently to free 
himself that at last he got loose, and threw himself, with the villain 
he was tied to, off the horse. The rest turned back, and finding 
it impossible to carry him away, discharged two pistols at him ; but 
the night being dark they could not see to take aim properly, 
missing him both times. And the porter and other assistance 
coming up, they were glad to make haste away, leaving the noble- 
man much bruised by his fail. A thousand pounds reward offered 
by the King did not shake the fidelity of these scoundrels to each 
other, and they would probably never have been discovered if the 
failure of the attempt which Blood made on the Crown jewels had 
not led to his confession of the attempt on the duke.! 

Colley Cibber, whilst living in Old Spring Garden, advertised as 
follows : 

“In or near the old Play-house in Drury Lane, on Monday last 
the 19th of January, a watch was dropp’d having a Tortoiseshell 
Case inlaid with silver, a silver chain, and a gold seal ring; the arms, 
a cross wavy and chequer. Whoever brings it to Mr. Cibber, at 
his house near the Bull-head in Old Spring Garden, shall have three 
guineas reward.” ? He lived here from 1711 until 1714.3 In Taylor’s 
“Taverns,” 1636, a Bull or Buffle’s (Buffalo’s) Head is mentioned as 
being at Charing Cross. It was at his house in Spring Gardens that 
Prince Rupert breathed his last on November 29, 1684. 

1 Kirby’s Museum, 1804, vol.|ii. pp. 105-6. There was a ‘‘ Bull Head” or 
‘¢ Bull’s Head” Tavern where Pepys was in the habit of calling and dining 
(Diary, 1660), at the corner of Chandos Street. See Middlesex and Hertfordshire 
Notes and Queries, 1897, p. 120. 

2 Daily Courant, January 20, 1703. 
* L. Hutton’s Literary Landmarks, 1889, p. §2. 
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The name of Spring Gardens has become so closely associated, 
through their offices being built on the site, with the London County 
Council, that it bids fair to remain in perpetuity, a memento of 
other less civilised, if more picturesque times. Its dying depositions, 
so far as old associations are concerned, were taken in the year 1896, 
when the new Government Offices absorbed, I think, nearly the 
whole of New Street, where dwelt Sir Astley Cooper at No. 2; Sir 
James Scarlett (Lord Abinger), at No. 4; and Joseph Jekyll, the 
wit, at No. 22. A curious sodality had its headquarters for some 
time at No. 10 New Street, Spring Garden. This was the Outinian 
Society, formed in 1818 at No. 190 Piccadilly by John Penn, a 
descendant of the founder of Pennsylvania, to whose house, No. 
10 New Street, it was afterwards removed. It was a sort of matri- 
monial society, and its character may be inferred from its descriptive 
title in 1823: ‘‘A proposal of the Outinian Society for establishing 
a plan to afford means to any of its members and advocates . . . of 
entering, On marriage, into a covenant or contract ... to insure 
oftener the constant voluntary companionship of husbands and 
wives.”'! The retaining wall at the end of New Street and along 
the terrace was a piece, about 225 feet long, of the old Park wall, 
between which and the Mall was the “ Green Walk” where Charles 
II. stood and talked to Nell Gwynne. 

The story of a Spring Gardens crossing-sweeper is a remarkable 
one. A Mr. Simcox, engaged in the nail trade in Birmingham, was, 
on the occasion of one of his visits to London, standing up under 
an archway out of the rain, when he was agreeably surprised by the 
opening of the door of a handsome house opposite, and a footman 
approaching with an umbrella, who presented his master’s com- 
pliments, saying how he had been observed standing so long under 
the archway that he feared he might take cold, and therefore would 
be glad if he would come and take shelter in his house—an invitation 
which Mr. Simcox gladly accepted. He was ushered into a drawing- 
room, where the master of the house was sitting, receiving a very 
kindly welcome. Scarcely, however, had the guest set eyes on his 
host, than he was struck with a vague remembrance of having seen 
him before ; but where, or in what circumstances, he was altogether 
unable to call to mind. His inquiring glances at last conveyed to 
his host what was passing in his mind. ‘ You seem, sir,” said he, 
“to look at me as though you had seen me before.” Mr. Simcox 


* See Zhe Outinian Society, B. Mus. Cat., Ac. 2265/2. John Penn’s house 
disappeared when the new Admiralty Offices wiped out a large portion of New 
Street. 
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acknowledged that his host was right in his conjectures, but con- 
fessed his entire inability to recall the occasion. ‘ You are right, 
sir,” said the old gentleman, “ and if you will pledge your word as a 
man of honour to keep my secret, and not to disclose to anyone 
what I am now going to tell you, until you have seen the notice of 
my death in the London papers, I have no objection to remind you 
where and how you have known me. 

“In St. James’s Park, near Spring Gardens, you may pass every 
day an old man, who sweeps a crossing there, and whose begging is 
attended by this strange peculiarity : that whatever be the amount 
of the alms bestowed on him, he will retain only a halfpenny, and 
scrupulously return to the donor all the rest. Such an unusual 
proceeding naturally excites the curiosity of those who hear of it ; 
and anyone who has himself made the experiment, when he happens 
to be walking by with a friend, is almost sure to say to him, ‘Do 
you see that old fellow there? He is the strangest beggar you ever 
saw in your life. If you give him sixpence he will be sure to give 
you fivepence-halfpenny back again.’ Of course, his friend makes 
the experiment, which turns out as predicted ; and as crowds are 
constantly passing, there are numbers who make the same trial; 
and thus the old man gets many a halfpenny from the curiosity of 
passers by, in addition to what he obtains from their compassion. 
I, sir,” continued the old gentleman, “am that beggar. Many years 
ago I first hit upon this expedient for the relief of my then pressing 
necessities ; for I was at that time utterly destitute ; but finding the 
scheme answer beyond my expectations, I was induced to carry it 
on until I had at last, with the aid of profitable investment, realised 
a handsome fortune, enabling me to live in the comfort in which 
you find me this day. And now, sir, such is the force of habit, that 
though I am no longer under the necessity for continuing this plan, 
I find myself quite unable to give it up; and accordingly, every 
morning, I leave home, apparently for business purposes, and go to 
a room, where I put on my old beggar’s clothes, and continue 
sweeping my crossing in the park till a certain hour in the afternoon, 
when I go back to my room, resume my usual dress, and return 
home in time for dinner, as you see me this day.” ! 

Opposite Spring Gardens is the Union Club, at the south-west 
corner of Trafalgar Square, occupying the site of the famous “Cannon” 
Coffee-house and Tavern. The architect was Sir Robert Smirke, 
whose greatest structure is the British Museum, but who was also 

' See Notes and Queries, second series, vol. ix., and Zhe Romance of London, 
by John Timbs. 
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responsible for the Mint, the General Post Office in St. Martin’s-le- 
Grand, the College of Physicians, Covent Garden Theatre (burnt 
down in 1856), the extension of King’s Bench Walk, and King’s 
College (London). In 1850 the club was chiefly composed of 
merchants, lawyers, members of Parliament, and, as James Smith, 
who was a member, writes, “of gentlemen at large.” The house is 
built on ground let by the Crown, for 99 years from Oct. 16, 1822.! 

As the “Cannon” Coffee-house and Tavern it was a popular 
place of assembly for anniversary and other festivals. “The 
Independent Electors of the City and Liberty of Westminster, who 
have agreed to meet Monthly to commemorate the noble Struggle 
they have so successfully made, are desir’d to meet their Friends at 
the Cannon Tavern, Charing Cross, Tomorrow, being the sth instant, 
at six o’Clock.” 2 Here, among other similar resorts, tickets might in 
1742 have been had for the “ Annual Feast of the Ancient and 
Honourable Society of Free and Accepted Masons at the Haber- 
dashers’ Hall,” whither the Brethren were to proceed after breakfast 
at the Right Hon. the Lord Ward’s, Grand Master elect, at his House 
in Upper Brook Street; Grosvenor Square, but “No Hackney 
Coaches were allowed in the procession to the Hall.”* The 
“Cannon” is described in the “Epicure’s Almanack,” 1815, as 
having for its landlord Mr. Hodges, whose “larder and soups, his 
waiters and cooks, are, like our hearts of oak, always ready, the 
Cannon being charged with ammunition for the stomach. The 
fumes from the cooking stoves are as delightful to the nose of a 
military affamé as those of gunpowder itself, the incense offered to 
the god of war.” Curran and Sir Jonah Barrington were in the 
habit of frequenting the Cannon Coffee-house, Charing Cross, where 
they had a box every day at the end of the room.‘ 

The “Cannon,” or “Gun” as it is occasionally known, was the 
cognisance of King Edward VI., of Queen Mary, and of Queen 
Elizabeth, and it is doubtless to this circumstance that is owing the 
fact noted in the “‘ Craftsman” newspaper of the eighteenth century,° 
that “nothing is more common in England than the sign of a 
cannon.” The former sign has now entirely disappeared in London, 
with the exception of the “Cannon” in Cannon Street, which has a 
different origin, but the “Gun” survives in numerous instances. 
The Cannon Brewery, whose site is now covered by Albert Gate, 
Knightsbridge, doubtless had its origin in a tavern-sign. 


' Cunningham’s Zondon. See also Serjeant Ballantine’s Reminiscences. 
2 Daily Advertiser, February 4, 1742. 

» Ibia, April 10, 1742. 

* Barrington’s Personal Sketches. > No. 638. 
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Another favourite rendezvous for partisans of the Jacobite interest 
was the Smyrna Coffee-house, close by in Pall Mall.! In 1742 it 
was known as the “Giles’s and Smyrna.” The painting in the Royal 
Scottish Academy by George Ogilby Reid represents the reception 
by the Jacobites, at the “ Smyrna,” of the news of Prestonpans. It 
was a resort of Prior and Swift, and there Thomson received sub- 
scriptions for the “Seasons.” The house in which Thomson resided 
in 1725, over the shop of Egerton, a bookseller, is held, on the 
authority of Jesse and other writers, to be what is now No. 30 
Charing Cross, the lower part of which at the present day is a 
musical instrument maker’s shop. His apartments were on the first 
floor, and we are told that at this time he was “gaping about the 
town listlessly, and getting his pockets picked, and forced to wait on 
great persons with his poem of ‘ Winter’ in order to find a patron.” 
A part of his “‘ Summer” is said to have been written here.? 

Nearer Charing Cross was the British Coffee-house, the site of 
which, one of the oldest taverns in London, was afterwards occupied 
by Stanford’s, the map-publisher. Of no particular interest from a 
structural point of view, it was a favourite resort of Smollett and was 
frequented by Dr. Johnson and other literary celebrities. Defoe, in 
his “ Journey through England,” says “The Scots go generally to 
the ‘ British,’ and a mixture of all sorts to the ‘Smyrna.’” Under 
the proprietorship of Messrs. Morley, the “‘ British” was, in 1815, 
famed for the excellence of its wines. Tickets were to be had at this 
Coffee-house, in May 1742, for the “Tragedy of Cato,” followed by 
a farce, “The Intriguing Chambermaid,” presented at the Theatre 
Royal, Drury Lane. This old landmark was effaced in 1887, and 
Stanford’s premises were acquired by the London County Council 
in the latter part of 1899, for the extension of their offices. The 
Lowtonian Society, so named in honour of its founder and first 
president, Thomas Lowton, Clerk of the Nisi Prius, met at the 
British Coffee-house in 1796. It was formed for the association of 
gentlemen and mutual protection “against insidious attempts to 
injure their professional reputation.” Thomas Lowton was “a 


1 See also the Zatkr, Nos. 10 and 78; the Spectator, No. 457; Swift’s 
Journal to Stella (Scott, ii. 49 and 180) ; and Defoe’s Journey through England, 
1722, i. 168. Mr. Austin Dobson in describing the situation of Dodsley’s 
house, the ‘‘ Tully’s Head,” in Pall Mall, says that it was next the passage 
leading into King Street, or half-way between the site of the old Smyrna Coffee- 
house (now Messrs. Harrison’s) and the old Star and Garter Tavern. (Side-Walk 
Studies, 1902, p. 170.) See also Mr. G. L. Apperson’s Bygone London Life, 
where much more will be found concerning the ‘* Smyrna.” 

? Wilmot Harrison’s Memorable London Houses, 1889, p. 22. 
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highly respected member of the Inner Temple, who was honoured 
by the confidence of three successive Lord Chief Justices, and neld 
the office of Clerk of the Nisi Prius for forty years.” After 1796 the 
society left the “ British,” and favoured most of the principal club- 
taverns with their patronage. An excellent account of this, one of 
the last, if not the last, of the old tavern-clubs, was given by some 
extremely well-informed writer in the “ Daily Telegraph” for Sep- 
tember 19, 1899. One of its earliest visitors was the Hon. James 
Erskine, one of the Supreme Judges of Scotland, who was so bitterly 
opposed to Walpole’s policy that he gave up his judgeship in order 
to come to Parliament. During his annual visits to the metropolis 
he contracted an intimacy with the landlady of the coffee-house— 
a handsome Scotchwoman named Fanny Lindsay—that did not 
conduce to his domestic felicity. Accordingly, by the aid of Lord 
Lovat, the famous plotter whom Hogarth so skilfully depicted, 
Erskine carried his wife to ‘‘ St. Kilda’s lonely Isle,” and there left 
her in miserable exile for many years. 

In 1745—the year of ‘‘ Bonnie Prince Charlie’s” rising—four 
Scotchmen, all destined to succeed in life, were wont to meet at the 
“ British.” These were Tobias Smollett, a struggling surgeon in 
Downing Street, as yet unknown in the literary way ; Alexander 
Carlyle, afterwards minister of Inveresk, and author of a delightful 
autobiography: John Blair, a future prebendary of Westminster ; 
and “ Bob” Smith, who is believed to have been the successor of 
Bentley as Master of Trinity College, Cambridge. “Jupiter” Carlyle, 
so called because he had sat to Gavin Hamilton in that character, 
had fought under Cope at Prestonpans, and had been an eye-witness 
of Provost Stuart’s neglect to defend Edinburgh, a neglect which 
nearly brought him to the Tower on a charge of treason. The four, 
says the writer in the “ Daily Telegraph” alluded to, were at the coffee- 
house when the news of Cumberland’s victory at Culloden came. 
Provost Stuart’s son, who was in the room, went out cursing, and 
Smollett was indignant with the mob for exulting over the savageries 
of the Duke. Carlyle and he walked from the coffee-house to May- 
fair, through lines of bonfires, and an incessant fusillade of squibs. 
When next they met at the coffee-house, Smollett read to them the 
first six stanzas of a poem entitled “The Tears of Scotland.” His 
friends thought it too strongly worded, but he would have no 
temporising with prudence, and sat down and wrote a seventh 
stanza. 

Another friend whom Carlyle used to meet there was Captain 

1 See Zhe Lowtonian Society, founded 1793. 
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David Cheap, who had sailed with Anson during his famous voyage. 
The captain was looking out for an author to write the account of 
the voyage, and came there to make the acquaintance of William 
Guthrie, then a very popular writer, but was so disgusted with his 
vapouring, cursing, and swearing that he went away without seeking 
an introduction. 

The writer of this interesting contribution to the literary history 
of London continues : 

“In 1758 John Home came to London with his tragedy of 
‘Douglas.’ He was fortunate enough to secure the patronage of 
Lord Bute, and soon found himself in the centre of a very pleasant 
society. Among his daily companions were Wedderburn, afterwards 
Lord Loughborough, Sir Henry Erskine, Robert Adam, the future 
architect of the Adelphi, David Garrick, John Douglas (then 
secretary to the Earl of Bath, and afterwards Bishop of Salisbury), 
Sir Gilbert Elliot, Dr. Armstrong, Smollett, Dr. Pitcairn, of St. 
Bartholomew’s, and William Hunter, the famous anatomist, and 
brother of the still more famous John Hunter. These formed 
themselves into a social club, which met at the ‘ British.’ Several of 
them belonged to another Scotch club also meeting there, of which 
Robertson, the historian, was a member. Hunter was a man of 
brilliant conversation, and his favourite toast was: ‘ May no English 
nobleman venture out of the world without a Scottish physician, as 
I am sure there are none who venture in ’—an allusion to the fact 
that the obstetric practice in London was then almost entirely in 
the hands of Scotchmen. The coffee-house was then kept by Mrs. 
Anderson, sister of the John Douglas above-mentioned, and is 
highly spoken of by Mackenzie, Lord Brougham, and several con- 
temporary writers. 

“ The house was rebuilt in 1770, the architect being, appropriately 
enough, Robert Adam; doubtless he worked con amore on the 
rebuilding of a house in which he had passed so many pleasant 
hours, and met so many notable people. At all events, its elevation 
ranked among the most pleasing of his productions. 

“Johnson dined at least once in the new house with Boswell, who 
records that they spent a very agreeable day together. Gibbon also 
was there, and in very good company, which included Garrick, 
Colman, Goldsmith, Macpherson, and John Home. They were 
getting up a claque to launch Colman’s ‘Man of Business,’ and 
the next day they all went in a body to support it. 

“ At a later date John Lord Campbell was a member of a Scotch 
club—The Beeswing—meeting here to uphold the time-honoured 
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institutions of eating and drinking. The latter, says Campbell, was 
“tremendous,” but the conversation was as good as any he had 
ever joined in. 

“In 1824 we find the place already described as ‘The British 
Hotel and Coffee-house’; subsequently the words ‘and Coffee- 
house’ disappeared from its style altogether. Deserted by Scotch- 
men, the hotel became a favoured resort of Americans ; but the 
clubs of men of wit and learning gave place to the shows of canary 
fanciers. Though its glory was departed, the hotel business was 
carried on till 1886, when the place was demolished in order to 
clear a site for Stanford’s new premises.” 

Near the Horse Guards J. Millan published in 1731 the second 
edition of ‘‘A Compleat Translation of the whole Case of Miss 
Caditre against the Jesuit Father J. B. Girard, with a Postscript 
containing several curious Things relating to the said strange and 
affecting Story.” The Jesuit father alluded to was a native of Déle, 
and was accused of sorcery, before the Parliament of Aix, by a girl 
of eighteen named Cadiére, who declared that ‘he had made use 
of infernal arts to debauch her person.” He was, however, acquitted 
after a long trial, which caused a great sensation at the period all 
over France.! 

John Millan is described in Mortimer’s “ Universal Director” 
as “buying and selling Libraries, and has a very fine collection of 
Natural Curiosities.” Mortimer also mentions one — Walter, book- 
seller at Charing Cross. This was probably J. Walter who sold 
“ Medical Anecdotes of the last Thirty Years,” by B. Dominiceti, 
M.D. Much concerning this Dominiceti, apparently a “ quack,” 
will be found in Lysons’s “Collectanea.” The “Golden Key and 
Bible” was the sign of L. Stoke, a bookseller at Charing Cross in 
1711, and the “Bible and Crown” was that of Mr. Pratt, near 
Northumberland House. 

King George II. seems to have taken every opportunity to 
deliver speeches in propria persona to his Lords and Commons as 
the political situations of his stirring reign evoked them. But 
which occasion it was that suggested the curious sign, for a pamphlet 
shop, between Charing Cross and Whitehall, of the ‘ King’s Speech ” 
one cannot say. It was, however, the sign of John Winbush in 
1742 at this spot,? and the pamphlets he sold were perhaps largely, 
if not exclusively, those with which the nation was deluged at the 
time, and which daringly asserted that every member who voted for 


1 See Nouvel Dictionnaire Historique. 
2 Daily Advertiser, February 4, 1742. 
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the ministry, ze. Walpole’s ministry, was a mercenary hireling who 
bartered his vote for some place which he either enjoyed or ex- 
pected.' On Wednesday, said the “London Daily Post” of 
February 7, 1737-38, at One o’Clock, “will be burnt by the 
common Hangman, in New Palace Yard, Westminster, and on 
Friday at the Royal Exchange, in the Presence of the Sheriffs, 
a printed Paper which was cried about the Streets on Thursday 
Evening, under the Title of his Majesty’s Most Gracious Speech ; 
the said Paper being a most audacious Forgery, a false scandalous 
Libel, and a high Contempt of his Majesty, and his Crown and 
Dignity.” The libel, whatever it was, seems to have referred to or 
reflected upon some passage in the “short speech” with which 
the King opened Parliament on January 24, 1738. 

It is not, I think, generally known that there was a Palace Court, 
or Court of the Marshalsea of the King’s House (abbreviated 
“* Marshalsea ”), which was from 1801 to 1849, when it was abolished, 
held in Old Scotland Yard opposite the Admiralty. It had juris- 
diction of all civil suits within twelve miles of the Palace. The 
process is described in 1818 as short and not expensive, judgment 
being obtained in three weeks.? 

Craig’s Court, on the north side of Old Scotland Yard, and on 
the south side, I think, of Cox’s Bank, is more correctly Craggs 
Court, so called, it is said, after the father of Secretary Craggs, 
friend of Pope, Addison, &c., but Cunningham says it was named 
after another Craggs. In this court was Harrington House, a 
gloomy mansion belonging to the Earls of Harrington, one of the 
last of the aristocratic residences bordering the Strand part of the 
river. The site of Hungerford House is covered by Charing Cross 
Railway Terminus, and here the Sun Fire Office was established in 
1726. It was in this court that Speaker Onslow’s carriage had an 
accident when attempting to negotiate the narrow entrance—an 
accident which hastened through the House the first great metro- 
politan street reform, the Westminster Paving Act of 1762. One 
of Sheridan’s favourite resorts was the Northumberland Coffee-house, 
which occupied approximately the site of what was afterwards Wyld’s 
well-known map shop. The umbrella shop at the corner of the 
court used to boast, perhaps it does still, a fine example of em- 
bossed zinc-work of apparently the sixteenth century, in the form of 
a water-tank, I think. Cox and Greenwood’s bank, or, rather, 
“ Army-agency office,” stood here, at least as early as 1831.8 
' Lyttelton’s Ast. of Eng., 1808, vol. ii. p. 199. 

2 The Picture of London for 1818, p. 120. 
§ Elmes’s Zopogr. Dict. of London, of that year. 
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Charing Cross, with the growth of its importance, naturally 
became a haunt of the vicious and the reprobate. The horrors of 
the “ Night Cellars” were too repulsive, even for the anything but 
prudish news-sheets of the time, to particularise, and ‘ Craiggs- 
Court” inhabitants, used as they were to scenes of violence and 
dissipation, did not cry out before they were hurt in making an 
initiatory move in the direction of improvement. They complained 
and gave information upon oath against a man and his wife for keep- 
ing a very disorderly Night Cellar, and their harbouring “reputed 
Thieves, Pickpockets, and other dissolute and wicked Persons, 
whereby they are frequently disturb’d in the Night-time by Noises, 
Outcries of Murder,” &c. A warrant was granted against the man 
and his wife by Justice Railton and six other of his Majesty’s 
Justices of the Peace for Westminster. And the said justices com- 
mitted to Tothill-Fields Bridewell a woman for keeping a disorderly 
Night-house in Hart Street, Covent Garden, to the great annoyance 
and disturbance of that neighbourhood. And “several idle and 
disorderly Fellows and reputed Thieves and Pickpockets, who 
nightly infest the Streets about Charing Cross, Temple Bar, and the 
Strand, were also by the said Justices committed to Tothill-Fields 
Bridewell to hard Labour, several of whom were taken about One 
o’Clock on Saturday Morning, quarrelling in a Brandy-Shop by 
Mermaid Court, near Charing Cross, amongst whom was a noted 
Irish Bagpiper, and Midnight Bully.”! The neighbourhood also 
had a notorious and scandalous reputation for its gaming-houses, 
one of which was the Peacock Tavern at Charing Cross, where one 
night in May 1756, in consequence of information sent to the 
magistrates, John Fielding and Saunders Welch, an assembly of 
gamblers were apprehended by “ Mr. Barnes, High Constable of 
Westminster, and brought before Mr. Fielding, who, in the course 
of their examination, obtained sufficient evidence to prosecute 
three other keepers of gaming-houses at the next Westminster 
Sessions.” ? 

Christopher Alley or Hartshorn Lane, afterwards Northumber- 
land Street, Strand, the first turning on the left as one comes from 
Temple Bar, extends, like the present Northumberland Avenue, to the 
Embankment. Here Ben Jonson lived. King Charles I. is said to 
have sent the poet a very tardy and a very small sum when the latter 
was in poverty and sickness, and the recipient is saéd to have remarked, 
“I suppose he sends me this because I live in an alley—tell him 
his soul lives in an alley!” This ridiculous story is believed to be 


1 London Evening Post, June 17, 1732. 
. * Whitehall Evening Post, May 8, 1756. 
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purely a malicious invention. It must have originated in some 
wilful perversion of a line of Jonson’s contained in a poem on Sir 
Kenelm Digby, whom he calls “ prudent, valiant, just, and tem- 
perate,” and adds quaintly : 
‘* His heart is a brave palace, a broad street, 
Where all heroic ample thoughts do meet, 


When Nature such a large survey hath ta’en, 
As others’ souls to 4s dwelt in a lane.” ' 













But, according to Fuller, Jonson in his childhood dwelt in the same 
lane. “ThoughI cannot,” he says, “ with all my industrious inquiry, 
find him in his cradle, I can fetch him from his long coats. When 
a little child he lived in Hartshorn Lane, near Charing Cross, where 
his mother married a bricklayer for her second husband.”? A 
house in George Street, York Buildings, is advertised in 1742 to be 
let, and inquiries are to be made of Mr. Rowle, bricklayer, in Harts- 
horn Lane, near Charing Cross.® 
It was at No. 16 Northumberland Street that a most desperate 
i fight for life and death took place between Major Murray and Mr. 
HI Roberts, a solicitor and bill-discounter ; the latter attempted the 
life of the former for the sake of getting possession of his mistress, 
to whom he had lent money. Under pretext of advancing a 
loan to the Grosvenor Hotel Company, of which the major was a 
promoter, he decoyed him into a back room on the first floor of 
No. 16, then shot him in the back of the neck, and immediately 
Hi} after in the right temple. The major, feigning to be dead, waited 
Wi till Roberts’s back was turned, then springing to his feet attacked 
Hh him with a pair of tongs, which he broke to pieces over his assailant’s 
head. He then knocked him down with a bottle which lay near, and 
1 escaped through the window, and from thence by a water-pipe to 
1) the ground. Roberts died soon afterwards, but Major Murray 
I recovered, and the jury returning a verdict of justifiable homicide, 
| he was released. ‘The papers described Roberts’s rooms as crowded 
ii with dusty buhl cabinets, inlaid tables, statuettes, and drawings. 
iii! These were smeared with blood and wine, while on the glass shades 
of the ornaments a rain of blood seemed to have fallen. 


| i 1 See Thornbury’s Haunted London. 
U 
| 
| 
| 






























2 Worthies, 1662, p. 243. <A bricklayer was, of course, a ‘‘ tradesman” 
whose social status was, in those days, far higher than that imputed to his 
descendant of to-day, when hardly anything is done in the building way without 
| brickwork. There is still an ale-house in King Street, Hammersmith, with the 

sign of the ‘‘ Tradesman” or the ‘‘ Tradesman’s Arms,” which probably existed 
1 long before the ‘* Bricklayers’ Arms.” 
iM 3 Daily Advertiser, February 11, 1742. 
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In Northumberland Court Nelson lodged when a young lieu- 
tenant.! Sir Edmondbury Godfrey was not a wool merchant as 
stated in “Old and New London,” but a wood merchant, whose 
wharf was at the bottom of Northumberland Street. He himself, 
however, dwelt in Green’s Lane, the site of which was absorbed by 
the South-Eastern Railway annexes. The Northumberland Arms, 
now, I think, the Northumberland Hotel, at the bottom of North- 
umberland Street, was a favourite resort for those connected with 
the wharves and the coal trade, and probably also with the wood 
trade established here time out of mind.? 

At the “ Lamb,” Charing Cross, the sign of Mr. J. Beighton, 
linen-draper, was to be sold a drawing of one of Wren’s masterpieces 
—it could hardly have been the exterior—of St. Stephen’s Church, 
Walbrook. Subscriptions were taken in at the “ Lamb,” and by the 
proprietor, G. Marshall, at Mr. Vardy’s, near Kensington Palace. 
Possibly the drawing was of the interior, which Cunningham 
describes as “all elegance and even grandeur. Never was so sweet 
a kernel in so rough a shell—so rich a jewel in so poor a setting. 
The cupola is a little St. Paul’s, and the lights are admirably 
disposed throughout . . . the oval openings are somewhat ungrace- 
ful.” Sir Christopher Wren is said to have lived in a house close 
by in Walbrook, subsequently No. 5.2 There was a “ Lamb’s 
Ordinary ” at Charing Cross. See Collection of Signs in St. Martin’s 
Library, Charing Cross, No. 2,790. 

Opposite the “Ship” tavern, for some time known as the 
“Rummer,” near the Admiralty, was a perfume shop with the usual 
sign of the “ Civet Cat.” The proprietor’s advertisement testifies, 
with many other instances, to the fashionable demand, in the middle 
of the eighteenth century, for Italian toilet waters and requisites : 4 


“To THE Lapigs, &c. 


“1. The Italian Lotion or Fluid invariably takes off 
Sunburn, Brownness, or Heats, from the Face, Neck, or 
Hands. 

‘2. The Venetian Cream repels Pimples, removes Scruff 
or Morphew, and soon after causes the Skin to become 
most delicate plump ; fair, soft, and smooth. 

“3. The Original and only true Royal Chymical Wash- 
Ball, whose Virtues for many Years past need no Encomium. 

! Old and New London. 


* London Saturday Journal, vol. ii. p. 104. 
Cunningham. ‘ Whitehall Evening Post, October 15, 1756. 
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*‘ N.B.— At the above shop may be had in any Quantities, 
The Genuine Delescot’s Opiate and Tinctures, so famous 
for the Teeth, Breath, and Gums, Likewise, an excellent 
Pomatum to strengthen, thicken, and nourish the Hair, 
with a Liquid that will change the Red, Grey, &c. into a 
beautiful Brown or Black.” 


At Charing Cross, one of the most extraordinary characters of 
the earlier part of the Stuart period, Lord Herbert of Cherbury, met 
with an attempt at his assassination which was foiled only by a more 
than ordinary effort of courage and dexterity. His gallantry towards 
a court lady, which, however, he asserts to have been without 
criminality, produced a desperate attempt on the part of the lady’s 
husband, Sir John Ayres, to imbrue his hands in Lord Herbert’s 
blood. It is also said that the Lady Ayres in question, who was one 
of the ladies-in-waiting upon Anne, Queen of James I., was indiscreet 
enough to entertain a most unmatronly regard for Lord Herbert. 
Lady Ayres, finding some means to get a copy of Lord Herbert’s 
portrait, gave it to Isaac Oliver, the famous miniature-painter, to 
copy. This being done she caused it to be set in gold and enamel, 
and so wore it about her neck that “ it was hidden under her breasts.” 
This came to the knowledge of Sir John Ayres, and, in the words of 
Lord Herbert, “gave him more cause of jealousy than needed, had 
he known how innocent I was from pretending to anything which 
might wrong him or his lady ; since I could not so much as imagine 
that either she had my picture, or that she bore more than ordinary 
affection to me. . . . Little more than common civility ever passed 
betwixt us, though I confess, I think no man was welcomer to her 
when I came, for which I shall allege this passage :— 

“Coming one day into her chamber,' I saw her through the 
curtains lying upon her bed with a wax candle in one hand and the 
picture I formerly mentioned in the other. I coming thereupon 
somewhat boldly to her, she blew out the candle, and hid the picture 
from me ; myself thereupon being curious to know what that was 
she held in her hand, got the candle to be lighted again, by means 
whereof I found it was my picture she looked upon with more 
earnestness and passion than I could easily have believed, especially 
since myself was not engaged in any affection towards her. I could 
willingly have omitted this passage, but that it was the beginning 
of a bloody history which followed. Howsoever, yet I must before 


' This was customary. See Wright’s Domestic Manners &c. of the Middle 
Ages. 
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the Eternal God clear her honour, And now in court a great person 
[Queen Anne, wife of James I.] sent for me divers times to attend 
her, which summons though I obeyed, yet God knoweth I declined 
coming to her as much as conveniently I could, without incurring 
her displeasure ; and this I did not only for very honest reasons, 
but, to speak ingenuously, because that affection passed betwixt me 
and another lady (who I believe was the fairest of her time)! as 
nothing could divert it. I had not been long in London when 
a violent burning fever seized upon me, which brought me almost 
to my death, though at last I did by slow degrees recover my health ; 
being thus upon my amendment, the Lord Lisle, afterwards Earl of 
Leicester, send me word that Sir John Ayres intended to kill me in 
my bed, and wished me to keep a guard upon my chamber and 
person ; the same advertisement was confirmed by Lucy Countess 
of Bedford, and the Lady Hoby shortly after. Hereupon I thought 
fitto entreat Sir William Herbert, now Lord Powis, to go to Sir John 
Ayres, and tell him that I marvelled much at the information given 
me by these great persons, and that I could not imagine any sufficient 
ground hereof ; howbeit, if he had anything to say to me in a fair 
and noble way, I would give him the meeting as soon as I had got 
strength enough to stand upon my legs. Sir William hereupon 
brought me so ambiguous and doubtful an answer from him, that 
whatsoever he meant, he would not declare yet his intention, which 
was really, as I found afterwards, to kill me any way that he could, 
since as he said, though falsely, 1 had w—d his wife. Finding no 
means thus to surprise me, he sent me a letter to this effect; that 
he desired to meet me somewhere, and that it might so fall out as 
I might return quietly again. To this I replied that if he desired 
to fight with me upon equal terms, I should, upon assurance of the 
field and fair play, give him meeting when he did any way specify 
the cause, and that I did not think fit to come to him on any other 
terms, having been sufficiently informed of his plots to assassinate me. 

“ After this, finding he could not take advantage against me, then 
in a treacherous way he resolved to assassinate me. . . . Hearing 
I was to come to Whitehall on horseback with two lackeys only, he 
attended my coming back in a place called Scotland Yard, at the 
hither end of Whitehall, as you come to it from the Strand, hiding 
himself here with four men armed on purpose to kill me.” As he 
was nearing Charing Cross,? Sir John rushed upon him with a sword 

1 This lady has not been identified. 


2 The Autobiography of Edward Lord Herbert of Cherbury, by Sidney 
L. Lee, B.A., 1886, pp. 128-136. 
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and dagger, and one of his lackeys, a great fellow with courage mi/, 
ran away and left him to his fate. In this first encounter, Lord 
Herbert’s horse received several wounds, and kicked and plunged 
so violently as to keep the assassins at bay some minutes. Lord 
Herbert, aiming a blow at Sir John Ayres, unfortunately broke his 
sword at the hilt, and with no other defence than the remnant of his 
weapon, defended himself most valiantly. Alighting from his horse 
his foot caught in the stirrup, and he was thrown violently on the 
ground ; but being extricated from that position by his other lackey, 
a little Shropshire boy, he managed to regain his feet and get his 
back against a wall, waging thus an unequal warfare with the whole 
of his assailants. In a few minutes he was surrounded by upwards 
of thirty persons, friends and adherents of Sir John, who encouraged 
the assassins by their shouts to make short work of him. Two 
gentlemen, seeing so many men set against one, came to the rescue, 
and Sir John Ayres. was twice thrown to the ground ; he got up 
a third time, and making a more furious assault, stuck his dagger 
into Lord Herbert’s side, where it remained sticking for a minute or 
two, until pulled out by Henry Cary, afterwards Lord Falkland. 
Lord Herbert, in the meantime, wrestling with his assailant, Sir John 
was thrown a third time, when Lord Herbert, kneeling upon his 
body, wounded him in four places with his sword remnant, and 
nearly cut his hand off. The desperate combat was then ended, 
Sir John’s friends carrying him away senseless to a boat that was 
waiting for him at Whitehall Stairs. Lord Herbert recovered of his 
wounds in ten days, and sent a challenge to Sir John Ayres to meet 
him in equal combat in the field, with his sword in hand, but received 
for answer that Sir John would not meet him, but would kill him 
with a musket from an open window. 

Sir John Ayres was afterwards arrested by order of the Privy 
Council, and several times examined : he expressed great contrition 
for his offence, alleging his wife’s confession of criminality as a 
palliation. This, however, his wife afterwards recanted. His father 
disinherited him for his conduct, and he became, as the Duke of 
Lennox told Lord Herbert, “the most miserable man living.” By 
the desire of the King he was discharged from custody, and Lord 
Herbert was commanded neither to send to him, nor receive from 
him, any challenge, nor to pursue the matter further. 

One of the most famous taverns at Charing Cross was the 
“Rummer,” of which the present well-known “Ship” at No. 35 
Charing Cross is a direct descendant. It is now, I think, the Ship 
Restauraunt (Pratti Rugero’s) and is numbered 45, not, as formerly, 
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35 Charing Cross. No trace ofthe “Rummer ” exists. It is described 
as being two doors from another well-known restaurant, to wit, 
Lockitt’s, the site of which is now occupied by Drummond’s bank. 
Cunningham, in his “ London,” says, without stating his authority, 
that the “ Rummer ” was removed to the waterside (by which he 
means merely the river side of the street) of Charing Cross in 1710, 
and was burnt down November 7, 1750. But he must be in error 
as to this, for in an advertisement given below, relating to the 
exhibition of a wonderful “‘ Luminous Ampitheatre ” of 200 fountains 
at the “Rummer” in 1742, it will be seen that, at the end, it is 
plainly stated that “There is a back door” (from the tavern) “ into 
Spring Gardens,” Spring Gardens being of course on the south-west 
side of Charing Cross, or on the right as we should now proceed 
down Whitehall from Trafalgar Square. 

The hospitality of the “Ship,” by which sign the tavern was 
known at least as early as 1731, must have been extended to many 
who underwent the sanguinary discipline of the various tortures 
associated with the “ wooden peccadilloes,” as the pillory was called,! 
or of even the milder correction of the whipping-post, which may to 
this day be seen preserved in the crypt of the church of St. Martin’s- 
in-the-Fields. Branding, nose-slitting, and ear-lopping were the least 
noteworthy of his congenial duties, and the common hangman, sooth 
to say, found merely his pastime therein, compared with what he had 
to perform until public indignation was aroused. On June 10, 1731, 
Joseph Crook, aéias Sir Peter Stranger, stood on the pillory for one 
hour, after which he was seated in an elbow-chair, and the common 
hangman cut both his ears off with an incision knife, and showed 
them to the spectators ; afterwards delivered them to Mr. Watson, a 
sheriff’s officer, then slit both his nostrils with a pair of scissors, and 
seared them with a hot iron, pursuant to his sentence. He had a 
surgeon to attend him on the pillory, who immediately applied 


1 In allusion to the ruff or collar known as the ‘‘ peccadillo,” also known as 
the ‘* wooden ruff.” The hurdle on which felons were drawn to the place of 
execution was the ‘‘ wooden chariot.” See Déalogue on Oxford Farl., 1681 
(Harl. Misc. ii. 125). Ralpho, the supposed sprite in Butler’s Hudibras, 
allowing that the devil and the Independents had engaged in the Covenant, 
says : 


Sir . . . tis true, I grant 

We made and took the Covenant : 

But that no more concerns the Cause 

Than other perj’ries do the laws, 

Which, when they’re proved in open court, 

Wear wooden peccadilloes for’t.—(Part III. canto i. line 1449.) 
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things necessary to prevent the effusion of blood. He underwent it 
all with undaunted courage ; afterwards went to the Ship Tavern, at 
Charing Cross, where he stayed some time, then was carried to the 
King’s Bench Prison, to be confined there for life. ‘‘ During the time 
he was on the pillory he laughed and deny’d the fact to the last.”! 
In 1742 the contents of the “Ship” were for sale. ‘‘To be Sold by 
Hand, On Monday next, and the following Days, till all are sold, 
The genuine Household Furniture of Thomas Giles, at the Ship 
Tavern, Charing Cross; consisting of all sorts of clean Household 
Furniture, and all sorts of Kitchen Furniture. Note, There is a 
Parcel of neat Wines to be dispos’d of at the same Place.”? The 
tavern, however, merely changed hands, and in 1815 it is described 
in the “Epicure’s Almanack” as follows: “ Until of late this 
concern was considered merely in the light of a public house. The 
present proprietor has removed the tap to the back premises, and 
in its former space has fitted up a Coffee-room, with a larder dis- 
playing steaks, chops, and other light dishes. He has done this 
purely for the accommodation of persons going or coming by 
the numerous short stages which draw up at the door.” He also 
takes care to have an outlet into Spring Gardens. In the reign of 
Charles II., the “ Ship,” then known as the “ Rummer,” was kept by 
Samuel Prior, uncle of Matthew Prior, the poet, the family connection 
ceasing in 1702. It was here that Jack Sheppard committed his 
first crime by stealing two silver spoons. In Hogarth’s “ Night” the 
sign of the “ Rummer” hangs outside, and a skit on the Salisbury 
Fiying Coach consists in that expeditious vehicle being overturned, 
with passengers inside, when it had only just started from the doors 
of the tavern, whose original situation, on the south-west side of 
Charing Cross, may be seen by comparing the site of Rummer 
Court in an old map dated 1734, and published in Smith’s 
“ Antiquities of Westminster,” where it will be found that the 
court was situated between Buckingham Court and Cromwell Place. 
Rummer Court survived the tavern on this site at least as late as 
1761.2 Next door to the “ Ship ” was the “ Fleece.” Charles Thom, 
of the Fleece Eating-house in the Strand, near Northumberland 
House, advertises that he “is remov’d to the Fleece next Door to 
the Ship Tavern at Charing Cross, where all Gentlemen may depend 
on good Entertainment and Attendance.”‘ If you had been a patron, 


1 Daily Advertiser, June 11, 1731. 

2 Jbid. May 1, 1742. 

® See London and its Environs Described, 1761. 
4 Daily Advertiser, Oct. 29, 1741. 
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in 1742, of the multifarious amusements which made Charing Cross 
at that time pre-eminently the great centre for London pleasure- 
seekers, your company would have been “humbly desir’d by Hugh 
Roberts, Engineer, to be Spectators of his Models, and other curious 
Plans, to shew the Nature of the Country in regard to Mines, and to 
answer what he laid down before both Houses of Parliament, at the 
New Theatre in James Street, near the Hay-Market, where a Lecture 
will be repeated to justify his Proposals for draining Mines and other 
Mechanical Arts of great Use. Note, Some Tickets having been 
deliver’d, and the Place therein mention’d being the Long Room at 
the Rummer by Charing Cross; this is humbly to give Notice, that 
the Place is occasionally chang’d, and the said Theatre taken for 
that Purpose, which will begin by the 26th instant, at five o’clock in 
the Afternoon. Boxes, 2s. 6¢., Pit, 1s. 6d. ; Gallery, 1s.” ! 

There was also “to be seen at the Rummer Tavern, Charing- 
Cross, by any single person, or any Number of Persons, from Ten in 
the Morning till Nine at Night, at 1s. each, the celebrated Luminous 
Ampitheatre, constructed of Silver, polish’d Steel, and cut Glass, 
exhibiting at one View upwards of two hundred Fountains, curiously 
playing at one and the same Time, which, with the Infinity of Lustres 
(exceeding beyond Comparison the greatest Splendour ever yet 
beheld, even at the most magnificent and costly Entertainment), so 
strongly affect every Beholder with Delight and Surprise, that it 
renders them as it were lost in Ecstasy and Thought. It is not 
possible to declare the Splendour and Beauties of this noble Structure 
by Words ; a true Idea thereof cannot be communicated but by the 
Sight only. There is not Room here to insert all the Figures the 
several Fountains form themselves into, but each of them is agree- 
able and entertaining, representing a Star, a Fan, a Globe and Cross, 
transversed fifty-four different Ways, &c. Note, the Company are 
allow’d to walk round the Fountains, that they may have ocular 
Demonstration that they are not amused with any trifling Perform- 
ance. There is a back door into Spring-Gardens. Note, It has 
given great Satisfaction to His Royal Highness the Duke, and to 
several of the Nobility and Gentry.” ? 

Something similar to these luminous fountains, if not the very 
same thing, has been “ invented,” by M. A. Adamoff, and is described 
in ‘La Nature’ of about May 25, 1896. 

In the engraving by Hogarth alluded to, of “ Night,” the sign 
has a bunch of grapes also appended. So that I think the tavern 
must be identical with the “ Rummer and Grapes,” Westminster. 

1 Daily Advertiser, June 26, 1742. 2 Ibid. February 15, 1742. 
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At the “Apple Tree” Tavern, in Charles Street, Covent Garden, four 
of the London Freemasons’ lodges, considering themselves neglected 
by Sir Christopher Wren in 1716, met and chose a grand master, pro 
tem., until they should be able to place a noble brother at the head, 
which they did the year following, electing the Duke of Montague. 
Sir Christopher had been chosen in 1698. The three lodges that 
joined with the Apple Tree Lodge used to meet respectively at the 
‘‘Goose and Gridiron,” St. Paul’s Churchyard; the ‘ Crown,” 
Parker’s Lane; and at the “ Rummer and Grapes” Tavern, West- 
minster.! 

At a later period George Morland’s painful life-story is not 
unassociated with the “Rummer” Tavern, through an incident 
which occurred here. Morland appears to have had an aversion 
to persons of high rank, even when they were on a level with himself 
in vulgar propensities. An instance in point occurred at the 
‘ Rummer” Tavern, Charing Cross, at which house he, with Bob 
Packer, the pugilist, had made an appointment to meet some of 
their boxing companions. The party disappointed them, but as 
they sat drinking by themselves the late Duke of Hamilton entered, 
and. seeing the artist, said to Packer, “ Who is he?” Bob replied, 
“Morland the painter.” “Can he spar?” “Yes, your Grace.” 
The duke then bade him stand up, and Morland obeyed ; but the 
first blow knocked Morland across the room, and, as he afterwards 
declared, he was so awed by the mere name of a nobleman that, had 
he possessed the utmost skill, he could not have employed it. His 
Grace next ordered a coach, and after inquiring of Morland where 
he was going, desired him to get into it with Packer, and said he 
would set them down. The duke then mounted the box, and the 
coachman got behind. When they arrived near Morland’s house, 
the duke stopped and asked which house it was; on being told it was 
three doors further, he abruptly bade the painter get out, and in 
a manner that did not a little hurt his pride; for he often observed, 
when speaking of this incident, that he never was so chagrined at 
any insult he had everreceived. In fact, Morland had a considerable 
share of pride, which was exceedingly mortified when, from being 
treated disrespectfully, he felt the consequence of his dereliction of 
character.” 

Besides the “Ship” Restaurant, sometime the “ Rummer and 
Grapes,” there was another “Ship,” at Charing Cross, the sign of 
Mr. Rhodes, bookseller, who had been formerly wardrobe-keeper at 

1 History of Signboards. 
* George Dawe’s Life of George Morland, 1807, pp. 112-113. 
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the Blackfriars Theatre, and in 1659 opened the Cockpit Theatre in 
Drury Lane. In the same year Betterton the actor was apprenticed 
to him, and here Kynaston, a fellow apprentice, played a woman’s 
part under Rhodes’s direction. 

Adam Locket was the landlord of a famous “ ordinary ” tavern 
close to Buckingham Court, Spring Gardens, which is often men- 
tioned in the plays of Cibber and Vanbrugh, and which catered for 
the Horse-guard. The site is now occupied by Drummond’s bank. 
It was much frequented by Sir George Etheridge until he had run up 
a bill that he was unable to pay, when he began to absent himself. 
Mrs. Locket thereupon sent a man to dun him, and threaten him 
with a prosecution if he did not pay. Sir George, an utter foco- 
curante, sent back word to Mrs. Locket that if she stirred a step in 
the matter he would kiss her. On receiving this answer, the good 
lady, much exasperated, called for her hood and scarf, and told her 
husband, who interposed, that “she would see if there was any 
fellow alive who would have the impudence.” “ Prithee ! my dear, 
don’t be so rash,” said her husband; “there is no telling what a 
man may do in his passion!”! The original Locket was dead in 
1688, but an Edward Locket inhabited the same house till 1702. 
In the “London Gazette” for 1693,? notice is given by the latter 
that he had taken the Bowling Green House on Putney Heath, 
“where all gentlemen may be entertained.” This seems to be 
identical with the bowling-green attached to the picturesque “Green 
Man” tavern on the right as one emerges from Putney on to the 
Heath, and which is still standing. 


‘* Bellair.—Where do you dine ? 
Dorimant.—At Long’s,’ or Locket’s. 
Medley.—At Long’s let it be.” 
The Man of Mode; or, Sir Fopling Flutter, 4to, 1676. 


The wits who, in the words of Mr. Thornbury, buzzed about 
Charing Cross like bees round May flowers, were doubtless not so 
aggressive in their public behaviour as another asset in the social life 
of the time, the pot-valiant libertine or the “ disguised” reprobate, 
who possessed neither wit nor even ordinary conversational talent, 


1 4 Ramble in the Streets of London, by J. T. Smith, 1849, p. 88. 

2 No. 2965. 

8 Long’s was another famous “‘ ordinary” then in the Haymarket (Cunning- 
ham’s London). An ‘‘ordinary” is defined in Bailey’s Dictionary, 1740, as “a 
victualling-house where persons may eat at so much per meal.” Johnson also says 
it is “*a place of eating established at a certain price.” 

02 
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but who, with sword by his side, was for ever trying to compensate 
for his social deficiencies by seeking an opportunity for a tavern- 
brawl, when, if an expert bully, he would in a moment, and without 
rime or reason, pink an opponent whom he had never set eyes on 
before. For instance, a Croatian captain under the Earl of Essex, 
“ who had a world of cuts about his body with swords, and was very 
quarrelsome and a great ravisher,” was coming out of a tavern, when 
a lieutenant of Colonel Rossiter, who had great jingling spurs on, 
was passing. Said the captain, “The noise of your spurrs doe offend 
me; you must come over the kennel and give me satisfaction.” 
Thereupon they drew and passed at each other. The lieutenant was 
run through the body and died in an hour or two, and it was not 
known who killed him.!. And at a later period Lord Mohun, Lord 
Warwick, and three army officers were drinking together at ‘‘ Lockit’s” 
when angry words arose between Captain Coote and Captain French, 
whom Lord Mohun and the Earl of Warwick and Holland? 
endeavoured to pacify. Lord Warwick was an intimate friend of 
Captain Coote, and had lent him a hundred pounds to buy his 
commission in the Guards. Also, when the captain was arrested on 
one occasion by his tailor for a debt of £13, Lord Warwick lent him 
45 55. and he often paid his reckoning and showed other offices 
of friendship. On the evening in question the disputant’s friend and 
Coote, being separated while they were upstairs, unluckily stopped 
to drink ale again at the bar of Lockit’s. The row began afresh, 
Coote lunged at French over the bar, and at last all six called for 
chairs, and went to Leicester Fields, where they fell to. Their 
lordships engaged on the side of Captain Coote. Lord Warwick 
was severely wounded in the hand, and French was stabbed, but 
honest Captain Coote got a couple of wounds, one especially “a 
wound on the left side just under the short ribs, and piercing through 
the diaphragma,” which, in the words of the narrator, “did for 
Captain Coote.” * 

Drummond’s is said to have gained its fame as a bank by 
advancing money secretly tothe Pretender. Upon this being known 
the Court withdrew all their deposits. The result was that the 
Scotch noblemen rallied round the firm, and brought in so much 
money that the bank soon became a leading one. It is older than 
Coutts’s. Here Pope banked. 

Other places of public resort on this spot besides the “ Rummer ” 

1 Anecdotes and Traditions, p. 3. 


2 Step-father, I think, of Addison. 
® Thackeray’s English Humourists, 1869, “Steele,” p. 215. 
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had convenient back entrances into Spring Gardens. The “Green 
Man” at Charing Cross, next door to which was the Lottery Office 
where the Swedish Giant was exhibited,! was known earlier, in the 
reign of William ITI., as “ Young Man’s Coffee-house” in Buckingham 
Court.? It had a backdoor into Spring Gardens, and was much 
frequented by “‘officers.”* At “ Young Man’s” was exhibited “‘a Little 
Man, Fifty Years of Age, Two Feet Nine Inches high, and the Father 
of Eight Children,” who, “ when he sleeps, puts his Head between his 
two Feet, to rest on by way of a Pillow, and his great Toes one in each 
Ear.”4 This “ Young Man’s Coffee-house” was set up in opposition 
to “ Old Man’s,” over the way, near Scotland Yard. “Old Man’s” 
was so called after the proprietor, Alexander Man, “‘ Coffee, tea, and 
chocolate maker” to William III. It was sometimes also known as 
 Man’s,” or the “ Royal Coffee-house,” and was a favourite resort of 
Stock-jobbers, Paymasters and Courtiers.” ® 

“To be Lett or Sold. Almost opposite to the Admiralty, near 
Charing Cross, A Large new-built Brick House, late Old Man’s 
Coffee-House, five Stories high, elegantly finish’d. Also a back 
House and Kitchen, commodiously fitted up, with good Cellaring, 
and other Conveniences, fit for a Tavern, Coffee-House, or other 
publick Business, and with a little Alteration may be fitted up for a 
private Family. Enquire at Mr. Millan’s, Bookseller, near the said 
House.” 6 

There was another Coffee-house at Charing Cross, known as 
“Jenny Man’s,” but whether identical with either of the other 
“‘Man’s”” one cannot say. Addison, however, alluding to the current 
report of the death of the King of France, says: “ Upon my arrival 
at Jenny Man’s, I saw an alert young fellow that cocked his hat upon 
a friend of his who enter’d just at the same time with myself, and 
accosted him after the following manner :—‘ Well, Jack, the old prig’s 
dead at last. Sharp’s the word. Now or never, boy. Up to the 
walls of Paris directly.’ With several other deep reflections of the 

| Daily Advertiser, February 4, 1742. 

2 London Daily Post, February 7, 1737-8. 

® Macky’s Journey, 1722, i. 168. 

* Henry Morley, Memoirs of Bartholomew Fair, 8vo., p. 251. 

5 Macky’s Journey, ibid. Ned Ward, in his London Spy, describes ‘* Man’s 
Coffee-house ” as the ‘‘most Eminent Coffee-House at the end of the Town.” 
(Part IX. p. 201). Thiswasin1709. ‘*On Monday last died Mr. Edmund Man, 
Master of Old Man’s Coffee-house at Charing Cross, a very noted and reputable 
Person of the Profession. He succeeded his Father in the said Coffee-house, 
which was the Second that was set up in the Cities of London and Westminster. ” 
Daily Post, May 15, 1728. 

° Daily Advertiser, December 21, 1741. 
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same nature.”! In the year preceding the battle of Preston (in 
Lancashire) the following mysterious announcement appeared in the 
* Post-Boy” of June 3-5, 1714: “ There are lately arrived here the 
Dublin Plenipo’s. All persons that have any business concerning 
the GOOD OLD CAUsE, let ’em repair to Jenny Man’s Coffee House 
at Charing Cross, where they may meet with the said Plenipo’s every 
day of the week except Sundays, and every evening of those days 
they are to be spoke with at the Kit-Cat Club.” ? 

Next door to “‘ Young Man’s” was “ Tom’s ” Coffee-house, whence 
are advertised “ Masquerade Habits to be Let, at Five Shillings per 
Habit, the greatest Variety cf any Place soever, being very Curious 
and Comick, at Tom’s Coffee-house, next door to Young Man’s 
Coffee-house, Charing Cross.” * 

Opposite “Young Man’s” was the “Orange Tree,” the sign of 
a snuff-dealer apparently : “‘ Whereas the late Anthony Rodrigues 
(famous in his Life-time for preparing Snuff) did for valuable 
Considerations impart his Secret of mixing and preparing the said 
Snuffs to Mr. James Puech: These are therefore to give Notice 
That all the said sorts of Snuff are carefully and exactly prepared 
by the said James Puech, and sold by him at the House [? called the] 
Orange Tree, opposite Young Man’s Coffee-house at Charing Cross,” 4 

Francis Place, the “ Radical Tailor of Charing Cross,” dwelt first 
at No. 16, and later at No. 29, Charing Cross.5 

A spot associated with the name of the immortal Wren was 
Buckingham Court, on the west side of Charing Cross. Wren was 
*‘ Surveyor of their Majesties’ Works” when this court was “a nest 
of vice and dirt,” and, worse than all in those days, it possessed a 
coffee-house that harboured meetings of those who were sworn to 
further the interests of the old religion.6 ‘Whereas information 
hath been given to this Board that there is a great and numerous 
concourse of Papists and other persons disaffected to the Government 
that resort to the Coffee House of one Bromefield, in Buckingham 
Court, near Wallingford House, and to other houses there: And 
whereas there is a Door lately opened out of that court into the 
lower part of the Spring Garden that leads into S*. James’s Park, 

1 Spectator, 403, vol. iii. p. 444. 

2 Notes and Queries, October 29, 1853, p. 421. 

® Daily Post, February, 1725. 

* London Gazette, April 24, 1704. 

5 Life of Francis Place, by Graham Wallas; and also Eccentric Biography, 
, y possibly Bromefield’s Coffee-house was identical with that which was 
known later as Young Man’s Coffee-house, g. v., p. 189. 
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where the said Papists and disaffected persons meet and consult, 
w may be of dangerous consequence. These are, therefore, to pray 
and require you to cause the said Door to be forthwith bricked or 
otherwise so closed up as you shall judge most fit for the security of 
their Majesties’ Palace of Whitehall, and the said Park and the 
avenues of the same. And for so doing this shall be your warrant, 
given at their Majesties’ Board of Green Cloth at Hampton Court 
the gt day of September, in the first year of their Majesties’ reign, 
1689. DEVONSHIRE, NEWPORT. 
“To Sir Christopher Wren, Knt., 
Surveyor of their Majesties’ Works.” } 


Mr. Hilton-Price says that the “ Devil” tavern in the Strand was 
formerly known as Shuttleworth’s Coffee-house, ze. in 1698.2 If so 
it seems to have been removed from Buckingham Court, Charing 
Cross, for in the “ London Gazette ” for April 11, 1689, is advertised 
as stolen from Mrs. Cramer “at Shuttleworth’s Coffee-house at 
Charing Cross,” by Tobias Cramer, a smooth-faced proper man, 
about twenty-one years of Age, a considerable Parcel of Broad Gold 
and Guineas, about o 1 (?) in Spanish Money and Cross Dollars, 
and three Pieces of Bullion; he had on a dark Olive colour’d Cloth 
coat, and a blew Rateen Wastcoat with Silver Brede. Whoever 
secures him and gives Notice to . . . Mr. Cramer. . . shall have 
ten guineas Reward.” 

Within three doors of Young Man’s Coffee-house, “ against the 
horse,” z.e. the statue of Charles I., dwelt a “man-milliner ” exhibit- 
ing in 1709 a sign of the “Olive Tree and Still.” He advertised 
“the goods of a person who had failed, consisting of Men’s Mourn- 
ing Gowns of rich silks, Stuffs, Calicoes,” &c. His sign indicated 
two branches of trade,—the “ Olive Tree” showing that not only 
the goods usually supplied by a man-milliner were sold, but 
articles generally of Italian millinery also, such as artificial flowers, 
Genoa velvet, Leghorn hats, &c. Dr. Johnson derives the word 
“ milliner” from Milan, a Milaner being one who dealt originally in 
Milanese, and Italian finery generally. Professor Skeat says that 
although this is disputed, it means “almost certainly a dealer in 
goods brought from Milan.” The Haberdashers were originally 
called “ hurers” and “ milaners,” #.e. cap-makers and dealers in Milan 


1 Letter Book in Lord Steward’s Office, quoted by Cunningham. 

2 Signs of the Strand, in Middlesex and Herts Notes and Queries, 1897, 
p- 196. 

* See also London Gazette, November 2, 1691, 
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wares.! The Still stands for a perfumer’s, both these trades having 
been dependent on Italy for a supply of scents and _toilet-waters. 
The popinjay described by Hotspur was “‘ perfumed like a milliner;” ? 
and for a long time after Shakespeare in the flesh there is a sugges- 
tion of a close connection between the two trades. Evelyn says in 
his “ Diary ” that the shops of milliners and perfumers were noted 
places of assignation. The milliners’ shops in the New Exchange, 
Strand, were notorious for this. Attended by the most showy young 
women who could be procured, they were the haunts of beaux and 
profligates, who spent their time and money there in frivolous con- 
versation. 

The perplexity that often arises from such combinations on the 
signboard as the “ Three Nuns and Hare” would not exist if it were 
remembered that such compound signs were often, especially when 
there is some striking incongruity in the two objects composing the 
sign, the result of one sign being added to another when its owner 
came into another’s business, or, as pointed out by the “ Spectator,” 
when an apprentice on setting up trade united the sign of his master 
with his own. It would be otherwise absurd to attempt the attributing 
of any propriety to such a conjunction as the repose of a nun and 
the wild haste of a hare. Mrs. Piozzi mentions the sign of the 
‘‘ Hare running over the heads of Three Nuns,” which used to stand 
at Charing Cross. Originally the lace-maker’s sign, from the lace- 
work produced by the nuns who thus employed their time, it became 
later apparently a fur-dealer’s cognizance: “ Lost on Saturday last, 
between the Hours of Twelve and One at Noon, between the Palace 
at St. James’s and the Earl of Thomond’s House in Dover Street, 
a Lady’s sable Muff. Whoever will bring the said Muff to Mr. 
Goodchild’s, the Three Nuns and Hare at Charing Cross, or to the 
Bar of the Horn Tavern in New Palace Yard, Westminster, shall 
receive a Guinea Reward. No greater Reward will be offer’d.” 4 

The Straits of Gibraltar, it is well known, were at one time 
believed to be the end of the world, and the terminus of human 
adventure and aspiration, and the classical appellation of the Pillars 
of Hercules was given to them in consequence of a fiction that 
Hercules, in his travels to find the oxen of Geryon, raised the two 
mountains known as Calpe (now the Rock of Gibraltar) and Abyla 
(now Jebel Zatout), as monuments of his journey, placing on them 
the inscription “NE PLUS ULTRA.” So Charing Cross, being the 


1 Herbert’s Zwelve Great Companies. * 1 Hen. IV. i. 3. 
8 British Symphony, vol. ii. p. 50. * Daily Advertiser, June 25, 1742. 
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utmost limit of town life in the seventeenth century, had its tavern- 
sign of the “ Hercules Pillars” beyond which was the rusticity of 
St. James’s Park, St. James’s Fields, the Five Fields, and Hyde Park, 
where, as London extended still further west, there was another 
“Hercules Pillars ” which is mentioned by Wycherley in his “ Plain 
Dealer,” 1676, as being in Piccadilly. Apsley House now occupies its 
site, I think, but the Charing Cross tavern was in Pall Mall, and was 
kept by one William Penck.! The arms of the “‘ Rock” are azure, be- 
tween two pillars a castle argent, from the gate a golden key, pendant,? 
but the sign generally represented the demigod standing between 
the pillars, or pulling the pillars down—a strange cross between the 
Biblical and pagan Hercules.* At the “Chequer” near Charing 
Cross the carriers from Blanvile (? Blandford) in Dorsetshire used 
to lodge. If Blandford be meant, no doubt the carriers supplied 
London with the shirt-buttons and thread in which, especially the 
former, the town had an extensive trade. This tavern is perhaps 
identical with that which Hogarth supplies as a background for his 
first plate of the “‘ Harlot’s Progress,” where a young country girl is 
just being launched upon the town from the York stage-waggon 
which stands by. In the clutches of the woman who receives her 
with smiles, she begins her career of wretchedness to a premature 
death. The Bell also appears as a sign outside, but the Chequers 
are plainly represented over the entrance to the tavern. The house 
appears to have been situated “ by the end of St. Martin’s Lane, at 
Charing Cross.”> Saunders and Drew’s coach to and from Bath 
and Bristol came to the “Chequer” on Mondays, leaving on 
Tuesdays.® Coaches also left the “‘Chequer ” at Charing Cross for 
Brentford, Chertsey, Hammersmith, Hampton Court (when the 
Court is there), Kingston-on-Thames, and Twickenham.’ Pepys 
records having “put up his own dull jade, and there saddled a 
delicate stone horse of Captain Ferrers at the ‘ Chequer,’ and with it 
rid in state to the Park.” 

A remarkable place catering for the amusement of the public 
in the middle of the eighteenth century, when, as Ned Ward speaks 
of Charing Cross in 1709, it was still practically “the end of the 

' See the Bagford Ballads, Harl. Coll. 5996, fol. 88, No. 247. ? Burke. 

’ Hist. of Signboards, 1884, p. 71. 

* Taylor’s Carriers’ Cosmography, and Hutchinson’s Dorsetshire. 

5 New View of London, vol. i. p. 17. 

® Present State of London, 1690, p. 403. 

” Complete Guide to London, 1840, pp. 71, 73, 78, 80, and 101. See alsoa 
valuable Collection relating to the signs of London and the Home Counties, in 
St. Martin’s Library, Charing Cross, 
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town,” was the “ Mitre” tavern “opposite Craig’s Court.” So far 
as I can ascertain, it has not been noticed by any writer upon this 
once me plus ultra quarter of Cockaigne. Here all kinds of 
curiosities were exhibited for the edification of the gaping country 
cousin, no less than for the homespun cockney, and not the least 
noteworthy was a prototype apparently of the modern motor-car : 

“This is to acquaint all Lovers of Ingenuity, that there is lately 
arriv’'d from the Canton of Bern in Switzerland, and to be seen at 
the Mitre Tavern, Charing-Cross, from Nine in the Morning till 
Nine at Night, a most curious Chaise That travels without Horses. 
This beautiful convenient Machine is so simply contriv’d, and easily 
manag’d, as to travel upwards of forty Miles a Day, with very little 
Trouble to the Rider, or Danger of being put out of Order. The 
whole Thing, though capable of carrying three Persons, weighs less 
than Two Hundred Weight.” ! 

A few days later the public are informed that “the curious 
three-wheeled Chaise, that travels without Horses, which has given 
so universal a Satisfaction to all the Nobility and Gentry, while 
shown at the Mitre Tavern, Charing Cross, is now remov’d to the 
Great Booth near the Steps in Middle Moorfields.” ? 

Neither do I find that the following wonderful structure has ever 
been noticed by writers like Chambers, Hone, and Timbs : 

“To be Seen, by four, five, or more, at One Shilling each, in 
a large Room at the Mitre, near Charing Cross, opposite Craigg’s 
Court, The Microcosm: or, The World in Miniature Lately 
made by Mr. Henry Bridges, after ten Years close Study and 
Application ; and when exhibited to publick View, was honour’d 
with the Presence of the Royal Family, as well as the Nobility and 
Gentry, and receiv’d the Approbation and Applause of the ingenious 
Professors of the several Arts and Sciences that compose it. 

“The Author, having thus succeeded beyond his Expectation in 
his first Attempt, has since, with the utmost Assiduity, made con- 
siderable Additions and Improvements ; so that the Piece is now 
completely finish’d, and humbly offer’d to the Curious for their 
further Approbation. 

“ This Machine, for the Magnificence of its Structures, the Beauty 
of its Painting and Sculpture, the Excellency of its Musick, the 
vast Variety and Justness of its moving Figures, is esteem’d one of 
the most curious Pieces of Mechanism that ever appear’d in Europe. 


» Daily Advertiser, April 6, 1742. 
2 Ibid. April 19, 1742. See also the ** Microcosm, or the World in Minia- 
ture,” exhibited at the ‘* Mitre,” zézd. Dec. 23, 1741, 
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“ Among many other Improvements, in the Astronomical Part, 
are added, two Planetariums, never before exhibited. The first 
represents the Solar System, with the Orbits and their proper 
Excentricities, in Proportion to each other ; in which, the Planets, 
in their like Proportion, perform their respective annual and diurnal 
Motion by Clock-Work, with a Velocity of ten Months Motion in 
ten Minutes. The second is a System of Jupiter and his four 
Satellites, in like Proportion, performing their proper Revolutions 
with the Solar System; exhibiting their Immersions into, and 
Emersions out of Jupiter’s Shadow ; with their Occultations by, and 
Transits over the Body of that Planet ; as also their mutual Transits 
amongst each other; with many more Astronomical Phenomena 
than can be well express’d in the Compass of an Advertisement. 

‘‘ This Work is judg’d by all who have seen it worthy to adorn 
the Palace of a Prince, as it exceeds whatever has been done of 
this kind. And as it will bear seeing more than once, ’tis hoped no 
Person will take it amiss if not admitted to see it a second time gratis. 

“Note, Mr. Bridges being engag’d in much Business at home, 
would be willing to dispose of this Machine, either wholly, or in 
Partnership.” ! 

“The two Gentlemen that had the Misfortune to quarrel and 
fight on Monday Morning at the Mitre Tavern, Charing Cross, were 
Mr. Lewis, late a Cornet in Major-General Evans’s Regiment of 
Dragoons, and Mr. Oliphant, now a Cornet in the said Regiment. 
The former was run through the Body, and since died.” ? 

“ Professor ” Sheard, of Hoxton, claims to be the only monstrosity 
manufacturer in Europe. He might have been an eighteenth- 
century Barnum, reigning supreme over the amusement world of 
Charing Cross, if he had only shed his effulgence on that period, 
for Londoners and their country cousins appear to have gone 
monster mad. What a moral force might not a great showman be— 
what an influence he probably is—that is, if he heed the wingéd 
words of Schiller: ‘ Live with thy century, but be not its creature ; 
produce for thy contemporaries, however, what they need, not what 
they applaud.” And surely “monsters,” as well as automata and 
waxwork replicas, have their lessons to teach. The word “ monster ” 
as applied to the marvels in favour with the curious of this century, 
of course, means nothing more than what was out of the common 
order of nature, as indeed it did in Shakespeare’s time—witness 
Trinculo in Zhe Tempest : 

! Daily Advertiser, Dec. 23, 1741. 
2 Daily Post, Dec. 9, 1724. 
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“ A strange fish ! Were I in England now (as once I was), and 
had but this fish painted, not a holiday fool there but would give a 
piece of silver : there would this monster make a man! ; when they 
will not give a doit to relieve a lame beggar, they will lay out ten to 
see a dead Indian.” * 

Almost any abnormally shaped or sized animal was exhibited 
and drew its thousands. But what could the following have been? 
As some fishermen “near Exeter drew their Net to shore, to their 
great Surprize, a Creature of a Human Shape, having two Legs, 
leaped out of the Net and ran away with great Swiftness ; and they 
not being able to overtake it, knocked it down by throwing Sticks 
after it. At their coming up to it, it was dying and groaned like a 
human Creature. Its Feet were webbed like a Duck’s, it had Eyes, 
Nose, and Mouth, resembling those of a Man, only the nose some- 
what depressed ; it had a Tail not unlike that of a Salmon, turning 
up towards its Back ; it is four Feet in Height, and now publickly 
shown at Exeter.”* The wily suggestion of the mermaid, in the 
“Tail not unlike that of a Salmon, turning up towards its Back,” 
leads one to suspect that this was an ingenious “ plant ” on the part 
of the artless fishermen,‘ aided, consciously or unconsciously, by the 
local Professor Sheard. Buta “strange fish” attracted, in the year 
1742, crowds of “holiday fools” to the “ Mitre”: 

“To be seen, at the Mitre Tavern, Charing-Cross. The largest 
Thames-Monster, or miraculous man-eater, that was ever in the 
World, taken on the 26th of April last, just above London-Bridge, in 
the River Thames. As a Boy was washing his Mop, this surprising 
Monster caught hold of it in his Mouth, and had very like to 
pull the Boy into the River, but he calling out for Help, several 
Men came to his Assistance, and with great Difficulty dragg’d this 
Monster out, and he liv’d four Hours after on shore. He is near 
four Foot long, full three Foot round in the Body, and two Foot and 
a half round his Mouth ; his Neck is like a Bull, and Belly like a 
Bag ; he has sixteen Rows of Teeth, has two Rows of Teeth in his 
Back and Breast inwards twelve Inches from his Mouth, and just 
double the Number of Teeth as Days in the Year ; he has two very 

plain Hands, eight Fingers and two Thumbs, and Nails on each like 
a Christian ; he has four Horns on his Head, and other Weapons 


1 Je. would be the making of a man, with regard to what was a common 
eighteenth-century expression, ‘‘ getting an estate.” 

2 Act ii. scene 2. 8 St. James’s Evening Post, November 5, 1737. 

4 Unless, as is quite possible, it was an animal of the seal tribe which thus 
assisted an imagination egged on by the commercial instincts of its captors. 
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on his Back ; his Flesh is very fat and white, and has monstrous 
large Fins , he had neither Heart, Tongue, nor Lights, but all the 
Entrails he had are to be seen with him. All the Gentlemen and 
Sailors that have seen him, that have been in most Parts abroad for 
many Years, and all the Accounts, Books, or Prints of Fishes, that 
have been produced, cannot shew the like, it being neither like the 
Shark, Porpus, Aligator, or Grampus. Great Numbers of the 
Curious daily resort to see it, and acknowledge it to be the most 
surprising uncommon Fish that ever they saw. 

“ Also a Dog-Fish, lately taken off of Billingsgate ; and the curious 
Lock of Hair cut off a Gentlewoman’s Head, so much approv’d of, 
that the whole World is challeng’d for Five Hundred Guineas to 
produce the like.” ! 

As might be supposed in these times, the wonder-wistful were 
confined to no particular class. All who could afford the necessary 
“ piece of silver ” were as inextricably caught in the showman’s net 
as the fish that he had landed. The showman’s chief patronage, in 
fact—at a time when the mermaid’s existence was an unshaken 
article of popular belief—was derived from “ the nobility and gentry,” 
and often even the reigning monarch. The majority of the objects 
exhibited, however, seem to have been genuine monstrosities, mon- 
strous births having, about the middle of the eighteenth century, 
when they were the vogue, especially enjoyed the attention of the 
learned physician and antiquary Dr. James Parsons, who lectured 
upon them. 

“‘On Tuesday last one Clowsely of Oxford Road had a Sow 
pigg’d a Monster; its Head, Neck, and Skin resembling a Child, 
and all the rest of the Body. Legs and Taillike a Pig.”* “On 
Thursday last a large Sea-Monster, of an extraordinary Magnitude, 
struck itself ashore above Rumley River in Glamorganshire, and was 
immediately taken by a Fisherman. It had Hands and Wrist Joints 
like a human Creature.” 3 

Abnormal productions of the animal world were from early times 
known as “ monsters.” In the thirteenth century a /usus nature was 
regarded as an omen of evil import ; in our own time it becomes a 
lucrative exhibition. A bi-corporal lamb and a two-headed female 
are described in a MS. entitled “Liber de Antiquis Legibus,” and a 
facsimile engraving of the first is presented in Bentley’s “ Excerpta 
Historica.” They happened in the time of Henry III. Larwood 

1 Daily Advertiser, May 22, 1742. 


2 St. James’s Evening Post, October 21, 1736. 
Daily Advertiser, April 27, 1742. 
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and Hotten, in their “History of Signboards,” suppose the 
‘“* Monster” tavern at Pimlico to be a corruption of “ Monastery,” a 
sign which “ may have been put up” on account of the land having 
been leased to the Abbot and Monastery of Westminster. But a 
close acquaintance with the news-sheets of the seventeenth and 
eighteenth centuries would, I think, have led them to alter their 
opinion ; for, as in the case of the “ Mitre,” curiosities of all kinds, 
including “ Monsters,” were exhibited for the benefit, and to attract 
the custom, of tavern frequenters and others, whence, it seems 
almost beyond doubt, the Pimlico hostelry derived its sign. Separate 
chapters, however, might well be written on both “ Mermaids” and 
** Monsters.” 

There were other applications of the term ‘‘ monster,” such as to 
the “ving wonders that aired their beauty and accomplishments at 
both Charing Cross and Bartholomew Fair. The dog Toby, the 
dogs that danced the morrice, the black wolf, the bull with five legs, 
and especially the hare that played the tabor,' were all described as 
monsters, by which the true sense of the word was intended: that is, 
a “show” (Lat. “monstro”). Other objects that were shows, yet 
not “ monsters,” were the mechanical figures in which our forefathers 
delighted no less than do we, to-day, in a good automatic penny- 
in-the-slot affair, and the neighbourhood of Charing Cross was a 
nursery of this improved taste. The celebrated mechanician 
Vaucanson, for instance, exhibited at the “ Long Room” of the 
Haymarket Opera-house a figure which performed complete airs on 
the pipe and tabor, “‘excelling the most esteemed performers on 
those instruments,” and also a man with a German flute, who played 
several tunes “with all the Delicacy and Perfection, depending on 
the various Motions of the Tongue, the Fingers, and the Instrument 
itself, swelling the Notes like a natural Performer, to the great 
Astonishment of all that are present.” And if this “ produced the 
greatest sensation wherever it was exhibited, it was even surpassed 
by Vaucanson’s celebrated mechanical duck, which excited the 
interest of all Europe. No less an authority in natural philosophy 
than Sir David Brewster himself says, indeed, that it “‘ was perhaps 
the most wonderful piece of mechanism that was ever made.” It 
has, however, been excelled in marvellousness by Mr. Maskelyne’s 
“Psycho.” This|duck exactly resembled the living animal in appear- 


1 A sketch of this ancient ‘‘ monster” appears in an illuminated MS. of 
Hours of the Virgin, painted three centuries before Ben Jonson depicted the 
humours of the Fair at Smithfield (Bartholomew Fair, Act v. sc. 3). The copy 
in Morley’s Bartholomew Fair was taken direct from the MS. alluded to. 
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ance and size. It swam, quacked, waved its wings, preened its 
feathers, accepted barley from the hand, and digested its food, an 
operation performed by placing in the interior of the automaton 
certain substances which made a solution of the food.! ‘“ Last 


week,” says a newspaper paragraph of the time, “the Prince of Saxe- 
Gotha, several of the Nobility, and Persons of Distinction, were 
[? went] to see the Performance of the three Mechanical Figures, at 
the Long Room at the Opera House in the Hay-Market, which so 
far exceeded their expectations, that they thought it impossible so 
much could be done by artificial Figures.” ? 


J. H. MACMICHAEL,. 


! For further information as to this most wonderful automaton, see Sir David 
Brewster’s Letters on Natural Magic. In an advertisement relating to these con- 
trivances in the Dazly Advertiser of May 30, 1742, ‘‘ those who desire a more 
particular account of these figures” are invited ‘‘to peruse a Memoir... 
presented to the Royal Academy of Sciences, containing a full Description of 
their Construction and Performance. This Memoir is translated into English by 
Dr. Desaguliers, with the Addition of a Letter from Mr. Vaucanson, giving a 
particular Account of the Duck, and the other figure playing on the Tabor and 
Pipe.” See also Beckmann’s History of Inventions, 1846, ii. 136-7-8, and 
Account of Mechanism of Automaton playing on the German Flute, by Desaguliers, 
B. Mus. Lib. Catalogue, 538, i. 38. See also, for an account of some wonderful 
objects exhibited at Cox’s Museum in Spring Gardens, a full description of much 
interest in Mr. G. L. Apperson’s Bygone London Life, 1903, pp. 110-118. 

* Daily Advertiser, February 22, 1742. Cf. also Roger Bacon’s Brazen 


Head, &c., in Some Medieval Mechanisms, by Sidney H. Hollands in the 
Antiquary. 


(Zo be continued.) 
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OLD PARR 


HE great age of this ‘“‘ Olde, Old, Very Old Man” has passed 
into a proverb. Indeed, the numerous legends relating to 
his extraordinary career have earned for his memory such a very 
remarkable reputation that, by most persons ignorant of all historical 
records concerning his existence, his longevity has come to be 
regarded almost asa myth. But, even supposing that Thomas Parr 
did not live to reach the hundred and fifty odd years claimed for 
him, there can be but little doubt that he attained an exceptionally 
great age. A man, dying anno 1635, who well remembered the 
monastic houses prior to their Dissolution in 1537, must have 
certainly been a centenarian, and a most interesting centenarian into 
the bargain, in spite of the fact that he was of humble extraction, 
and had never received any education. 

Thomas, the son of John Parr, a small farmer, was born near 
Winnington in Shropshire, in (according to information related by 
Dr. William Harvey, the famous physician) the year 1483. At 
Winnington, or in its immediate vicinity, he led the life of an active 
agricultural labourer until extreme age kept him indoors. He 
married his first wife, Jane Taylor, when he was in his eightieth year. 
After her death, he did—so we are asked to believe—public penance 
in Alderbury Church for seduction when he was over a hundred, 
and married a second wife when he was one hundred and twenty 
years old. After the death of his father, he resided in the same 
house as a tenant, renewing the lease from time to time from the 
son and the grandson of his original landlord. 

Early in the year 1635, the fame of Thomas Parr’s longevity 
brought him a visit from Thomas Howard, Earl of Arundel, then 
travelling in Shropshire, who, looking upon Parr as a rare curiosity, 
determined to take him up to London to be exhibited to the Court. 
He, accordingly, had a litter specially constructed to convey Parr, 
who was by now totally blind, up to the metropolis, whither the old 
man, with his two friends, journeyed under the care of one Bryan 
Kelly, an Irishman. On his way up to town, Parr enjoyed a most 
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triumphant progress, crowds flocking to see him at Wolverhampton, 
Birmingham, Coventry, Daventry, and Stony Stratford. At 
Coventry, indeed, so severe was the crush that he was almost 
suffocated. Arrived in London, he was lodged in the Strand, and 
visited vy King Charles I. and his Court. To the “ White King” 
he admitted that he had undergone the penance referred to above, 
and confessed also that, in the earlier stages of his prolonged career, 
he had, as occasion served, frequently changed his religion for fear 
of being burned at the stake. But the lack of wholesome air and 
simple diet speedily told upon Parr’s constitution, and on November 
14, 1635, he breathed his last. His remains were subjected to a 
post-mortem examination by William Harvey, the discoverer of the 
circulation of the blood, and were buried in the south transept of 
Westminster Abbey: an honour never before or since paid to the 
memory of an agricultural labourer. On the plain grave was cut the 
following inscription : 


THO: PARR oF vE County or SALLOop, 


Borne in Ao 1483. He lived in ye reignes of Ten Princes, viz ; 
K. Edw. 4, K. Edw. V., K. Rich.”3, K. Hen. 7, K. Hen. 
8, K. Edw. 6, Q. Ma., Q. Eliz, K. Ja., and King 
Charles, aged 152 yeares ; and was buried here Nov. 18, 1635. 


Thomas Parr, contrary to the common report, left no descendants, 
male or female, but his second wife survived him. He attributed 
his excellent health, so John Taylor, the Water-Poet,! tells us, to 
his moderation in eating and drinking : 


In all his lifetime he was never known, 

That drinking others’ health he lost his own. 

The Dutch, the French, the Greek, and Spanish grape, 
Upon his reason never made a rape. 


And though old age his face with wrinkles fill, 
He hath been handsome and is comely still, 
From head to heel his body hath all over, 

A quickset, thickset, nat’ral hairy cover. 


In personal appearance he seems to have been a good-looking 
man, of medium size, with a deep chest and a thick beard. 

As to the important question of his longevity, I am inclined to 
believe that, even if he did not live to be one hundred and fifty, he 
nearly reached, nevertheless, the age of one hundred and twenty, or 


1 The Olde, Old, Very Old Man: or the Age and long life of Thomas Par: . 
By John Taylor. London, 1635. 
VOL. CCXCVIII. NO. 2090. P 
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thereabouts. In proof of this, I offer the following facts for 
consideration, viz.: Parr’s clear references to, and descriptions of the 
monasteries, prior to their Dissolution ; his renewal of a lease from a 
father, son, and grandson; his account of his conforming to the 
changes in religion under Edward VI., Mary, and Elizabeth (for had 
he been a mere child during the Marian persecution he would not 
have been summoned to prove the orthodoxy of his Catholicism, so 
he must in that reign have been a full-grown man) ; and the belief 
expressed by Harvey in his longevity. 

In conclusion, I append below extracts from the very interesting 
as well as instructive “post-mortem” held upon his remains by Dr. 
Harvey : 

“Thomas Parr, a poor countryman, born near Winnington, in 
the County of Salop, died on November 14, in the year of grace 
1635, after having lived one hundred and fifty two years and nine 
months, and survived nine princes. This poor man, having been 
visited by the illustrious Earl of Arundel! . . . was brought by him 
from the country to London. .. . 

“Having made an examination of the body of this aged 
individual, by command of His Majesty (Charles I.), several of whose 
principal physicians were present, the following particulars were 
noted : 

“The body was muscular, the chest hairy, and the hair on the 
forehead was still black ; the legs, however, were without hair and 
smooth. 

“The organs of generation were healthy, . . . so that it seemed 
not improbable that the common report was true, viz. that he did 
public penance under a conviction for incontinence, after he had 
passed his hundredth year... . 

“The chest was broad and ample; . . . Shortly before his death 
I had observed that the face was livid, and he suffered from 
orthopnea . . . We judged, indeed, that he died suffocated through 
inability to breathe, and this view was confirmed by all the physicians 
present, and reported to the King... . 

‘¢ All the internal parts, in a word, appeared so healthy, that had 
nothing happened to interfere with the old man’s habits of life, he 
might perhaps have escaped the debt due to nature for some little 
time longer. 

“ The cause of death seemed fairly referrible to a sudden change 
in the non-naturals, the chief mischief being connected with the 
change of air, which through the whole course of life had been 

1 Collector of the Arundel Marbles, 
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inhaled of perfect purity, light, cool, and mobile, whereby the 
preecordia and the lungs were more freely ventilated and cooled. . . . 

‘And then, for one hitherto used to live on food unvaried in 
kind, and very simple in its nature, to be set at a table loaded with 
a variety of viands, and tempted not only to eat more than wont, but 
to partake of strong drink, it must needs fall out that the functions 
of all the natural organs would become changed. ... The brain 
was healthy, very firm and hard to the touch ; hence shortly before 
his death, although he had been blind for twenty years, he heard 
extremely well, understood all that was said to him, answered 
immediately to questions, and had perfect apprehension of any 
matter in hand, he was also accustomed to walk about, slightly 
supported between two persons. His memory, however, was greatly 
impaired. . . . He only recollected the events of the last few years. 
Nevertheless, he was accustomed, even in his hundred and thirtieth 
year, to engage lustily in every kind of agricultural labour, whereby 
he earned his bread, and he had even then the strength to thresh 
the corn.” 

PHILIP SIDNEY. 
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HOW CAN LOVE PROSPER? 
(4 ROMANCE OF WET WEATHER.) 


How can Love prosper? All the world’s in tears ! 
I made thee, Sweet, a bow’r for sunny day ; 
Methought how, when at eventide one hears 
The blackbird’s prelude to his vesper lay, 
Thither we’d hie. The hawthorn where he sings 
Bends low, and spring flow’rs grow around the tree ; 
’Tis there the Daffodil his gold cap swings, 
Bowing to court pale star Anemone. 


So down I crept, to see if Nature yet 
Was building for my love—if she had come 
The carpet thus to strew, the seats to set, 
The arch to bud above this fairy home. 
Ah me! The hawthorn stands itself an isle 
Deep floods amid! A distant rushing sound 
Of torrents is the music for the while 
I gaze on all the wat’ry waste around. 


Oh, so, my Love, the world’s a river wide ! 
And shall we launch together towards the sea ? 
Onward and outward must the flooding tide 
Roll—and a barque ’twill bear for thee and me ! 
Shall we the blackbird miss when curlews cry, 
Or need Spring flow’rs where seaweeds strew the waves? 
Beneath the flood Earth’s blossoms droop and die— 
The ocean hides her treasures in her caves. 


What though the poet call the buds of Spring 
To witness to his vows ; though his desire 

Be that his soul-chant all the birds should sing— 
The wood Love’s chancel, they his service choir— 
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Yet, oh my heart, the torrents have a song, ' 
The rain has music, and the rushing stream, 
Driven by swelling flood her course along, 
Finds more the likeness to my spirit’s dream ! 


Those are soft tokens—zephyrs, birds, and flow’rs— 
So life was never! No two joined in love 
To bask through countless sunny summer hours ; 

Such would no worth, no truth, no courage prove. 
Dark skies and storm-wash’d ways—and I, thy choice ; 
Life unknown, veil’d in cloud, but yet with thee— 
Above the torrent’s roar to hear thy voice— 

Over the bar to find the open sea ! 


E. M. RUTHERFORD. 
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TABLE TALK. 


THE PRESENT CONDITION OF OUR STAGE. 


N what arts we are inferior to our neighbours of over-sea is a 
matter concerning which diverse opinions may be held. In 
sculpture we have made an advance, and even in architecture some 
progress has recently been evident. These things are gratifying, 
since in both those matters we seemed for a long time to be hope- 
lessly arriérés. Acting is now probably the only art in respect of 
which we are—as it seems—demonstrably behind other countries. 
There may be those who will dispute such an assertion. That we 
have among us actors of high mark is not to be contested. Without 
dwelling upon men of established reputation—such as our Irvings, 
Wyndhams, Trees, Hares, and Kendals—we have younger men who 
have made or are making a name for themselves. Capacity is more 
noticeable among actors than actresses ; and there are few who would 
be bold enough to make out a list of actresses likely to fill the 
shoes of their great predecessors. A few, such as Miss Winifred 
Emery and Miss Marie Tempest, show genuine power in comedy ; 
many young artists have sweetness and charm, and one or two have 
the rarely accorded gifts of refinement and distinction. In not one 
of the youngest school can we see the promise of dramatic genius, 
such as we recall in a Lilian Adelaide Neilson, a Madge Kendal, 
or an Ellen Terry. In regard to the supply of “leading ladies” 
we seem to trust to amateurs, and the extent to which our stage is 
recruited from “ society” is a curious and unedifying sign. What 
will be the effect of our new schools of art it is yet too early to say. 


ACTING AT HOME AND ABROAD. 


T is less, however, in regard to single performers than to the 
general cast with which pieces are given that the hopeless state 

of things is shown. There is not an individual who will assert that 
we are capable of presenting a piece as it is given at the best French, 
German, and Italian theatres, I am personally less familiar with the 
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stages of Berlin, Vienna, Munich, Cologne, Rome, and Milan, than 
I am with that of Paris. In addition to the Comédie Frangaise there 
are in Paris four or five theatres at which performances are given with 
an ensemble such as we have once more ceased to possess. At one 
time we seemed to have benefited by the lessons which French com- 
panies have set before us. Not very many years ago the Criterion 
could show as good a company as the Palais Royal, and there are 
half a dozen houses at which plays have at times been finely mounted, 
At these even the requisite balance is not wholly maintained. There 
is generally one personage who obtains a disproportionate share of 
the limelight. Few, indeed, are the cases in which we can take a 
foreigner of average cultivation and endowments and bid him com- 
pare a performance on London boards with what he has seen at 
home. In regard to second-class performances meanwhile we have 
contemplated things which would shame a booth at Bartholomew 
Fair, were such still in existence. Not wholly the fault of the actor 
always is this. We have, it is lamentable to state, the most ignorant 
public in Europe—a public that in its heart prefers vulgarity to 
refinement, and exalts horse-play over expression. When, at the end 
of fifty or a hundred nights, a performance which was once com- 
mendable has lost all claim to consideration, we know it to be 
because the more the actors have clowned the warmer has been their 
reception. Shakespeare’s advice to the players is as valuable and 
applicable to-day as it was three hundred years ago. 


INTERPRETATION THE ACTOR’S PRIMARY RESPONSIBILITY, 


HERE are two points of view from which acting may be 
contemplated. There is, first of all, technical skill, the 
display of the actor’s physical resources. It was the custom more 
than half a century ago for the tragedian to rant, and for the 
comedian to “‘mug”—to use a slang phrase. Both habits have to 
some extent been abandoned. When Chatterton presided over the 
fortunes of Drury Lane, and Phelps was his leading actor, there was 
a school of ranting tragedians, the memory of which has faded into 
a dim tradition. Some of these men had a touch of genius, notably 
“Tom” Stuart. Of “mugging” comedians Liston was the most 
memorable in ancient days, and John Sleeper Clarke the most 
notable in modern. Men such as the latter leave behind them 
deservedly high reputations, and minister greatly to public delight. 
I could add others of the type of Buckstone, whom it was 
always a pleasure to see. Such men must be judged by their 
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inherent drollery and capacity. Buckstone delighted to make the 
audience roar at the sound of his voice before he came in sight. As 
the interpreter of an author’s intention men of the class are rarely of 
much service. A part must be written for them. Unless we will 
place the executant above the creator, interpretation is the actor’s 
first responsibility and highest accomplishment. For one actor of 
position who will fit himself into a part, I can point to a score who 
will make the parts fit them. Salvini’s Othello, one of the most 
magnificent of performances, was no nearer to the conception of 
Shakespeare than was that of Macready, whose worst tragic part it 
was. Some of the most popular actors on the stage have had little 
apparent purpose in acting beyond the exhibition of their physical 
advantages. 

I do not wish to dogmatize, and I have heard my own views 
strenuously opposed by those with every right to a hearing. On the 
first performance of Tom Robertson’s Caste there were many, of 
whom I was one, who declared that George Honey, who played 
Eccles, was “out of the picture.” This opinion or heresy I was 
maintaining with some insistence in the presence of one of the best 
and most artistic of English actors. ‘You may be right,” he said, 
“but it is the best piece of acting in the performance, and it would 
be far better if it were possible to raise the picture up to the tone of 
his performance than to lower his performance to the tone of the 
picture.” Iwas snubbed, but unconvinced. Comparatively recently, 
while the rage for romantic drama was on, I saw a competent actor 
in the supposed presence of the Roi Soleil, Louis XIV., conduct 
himself as no man ever dared in the French Court. It was a gallant 
and chivalrous piece of acting, but as interpretation it was impossible 
—inconceivable. I could say much more on the subject were I in 
the vein and had I the space. I will, however, spare my readers. 
When Hamlet condemns the worst style of acting prevalent in his 
day, he says of its exponents that he has heard others praise them. 
So it is nowadays, and it is not seldom the most inartistic présent- 
ment that begets the loudest applause and receives the most indis- 
criminating eulogy. 

SYLVANUS URBAN. 





